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While  still  young  this  mature  gentleman 
planned  his  future  well  and  now  receives  his 
Beneficial  check  each  month. 

He  is  footloose  and  care  free,  visits  his  chil- 
dren often — and  rarely  misses  a  Christmas  or 
holiday  with  his  grandchildren  who  look  for- 
ward to  these  visits  with  glee  and  anticipation. 

Start  planning  your  future  now  with  many 
Merry  Christmases  in  prospect. 
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Th^  Christmas  Spirit 


Christmas,  like  some  other  holidays,  has  in  large  measure,  degener- 
ated from  the  high  purpose  for  which  it  was  instituted.  In  like  manner, 
for  instance,  the  Fourth  of  July  is  commonly  celebrated  by  display  of  fire 
works,  military  parades,  and  patronage  of  public  resorts  and  mountain 
camps,  instead  of  being  made  an  occasion  for  renewed  appreciation  of  the 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Christmas,  in- 
stead of  being  an  occasion  for  renewed  allegiance  to  Jesus  Christ,  redeem- 
er and  exemplar  of  mankind,  and  to  the  principles  he  taught  and  practiced, 
has  become  an  occasion  for  exchange  of  presents,  luxurious  feasting  and 
popular  amusements.  •  • 

We  would  not  deprive  children  of  the  joys  that  are  theirs  at  this 
festive  season.  It  is  well,  however,  that  these  festivities  be  accompanied 
by  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  who  said: 

"It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 

There  is  danger  that  the  child,  and  even  the  adult,  may  become  more 
interested  in  receiving  and  thus  further  develop  his  selfish  tendencies  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  teachings  of  the  Christ  whose  advent 
upon  earth  we  are  supposed  to  celebrate. 

In  what  better  way  can  we  show  our  appreciation  of  Him  than  by 
renewing  our  faith,  courage,  and  determination  to  live  a  truly  Christian 
life?  Forgive  those  that  have  trespassed  against  us,  if  there  be  such;  seek 
to  redeem,  rather  than  to  condemn  the  sinner;  extend  our  love,  too  often 
restricted  to  family  and  a  few  personal  friends,  .to  all  God's  children, 
eliminating  racial  and  national  prejudice. 

Under  existing  circumstances  it  may  be  difficult  to  forgive  our  ene- 
mies. W^e  should,  however,  remember  that  we  are  fighting  in  defense  of 
principles  of  great  worth  to  all  mankind.  This  should  not  be  done  in  the 
spirit  of  vengeance  or  personal  hatred.    If  it  is,  we  are  not  likely  to  win 
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an  enduring  peace  and  a  more  just  and  harmonious  world.  Injustice, 
individual  and  group  selfishness,  race  and  national  prejudice  are  prolific 
causes  of  war  with  its  tragic  destruction  of  life  and  of  resources  upon 
which  life  and  progress  depend — a  major  calamity  that  falls  upon  the 
innocent  as  well  as  upon  the  guilty. 

Christmas  is  a  call  to  cultivate  spiritual  values— values  that  can  be 
shared  by  all,  the  more  one  acquires  the  more  is  available  to  others,  thus 
the  enrichment  of  one  contributes  to  the  enrichment  of  all.  Nations  no 
less  than  individuals  may  share  each  other's  spiritual  riches,  not  of  rehgion 
only,  in  its  narrower  meaning,  but  of  all  non-material  values — art  and 
music,  science  and  philosophy.  The  history  of  civilization  is  largely  a 
record  of  such  sharing  by  all  civilized  nations.  Unfortunately  at  present 
its  further  development  is  retarded  by  the  application  of  science  and  hu- 
man skills  to  the  destructive  activities  of  war. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  material  basis  of  life  and 
society,  that  this  must  be  preserved  and  developed,  and  that  there  should 
be  a  fair  sharing  of  these  resources.  The  ideal  is  expressed  in  normal  fam- 
ily where  each  individual  member  contributes  in  proportion  to  his  ability 
and  each  receives  in  proportion  to  his  needs.  To  the  extent  that  the 
principles  taught  by  Jesus  Christ  are  accepted  and  practiced  this  ideal 
can  be  realized  in  the  human  family.  No  genuine  Christian,  will  allow 
any  selfish  interest  or  race  prejudice  on  his  part  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
its  realization. 

As  we  pray  for  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men,  let  us 
remember  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  everything  within  our  power 
toward  realizing  what  we  pray  for.  This  calls  for  readiness  on  our  part 
to  share  with  fellowmen  our  blessings,  both  material  and  spiritual. 

Justice  does  not  consist  primarily  in  punishing  the  sinner,  but  in 
redeeming  him  from  his  sins,  and  in  sharing  with  him  the  resources  of  the 
earth  and  the  riches  of  civilization,  as  well  as  the  blessings  of  heaven. 

Christmas  should  be  a  forceful  reminder  to  each  of  us  of  our  obliga- 
tion to  make  our  contribution  as  large  as  possible  toward  realizing  in 
home  and  community*  life  the  social  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ.— M.B, 
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SOME  UNDESIRABLE  HABITS 

Students  of  enlightened  religion  and  social  ethics  will  readily  agree 
that  every  individual  owes  a  great  debt  to  God  and  his  fellowmen,  and 
that  repayment  of  this  debt  calls  for  the  fullest  development  and  exercise 
of  his  native  endowments.  To  fulfil  these  obligations  he  is  duty  bound  to 
abstain  from  formation  of  any  habit  that  will  obstruct  in  any  degree  the 
development  and  exercise  of  these  powers. 

Every  young  person  should  acquire  this  ideal,  and  with  this  ever  in 
mind  should  cultivate  only  those  habits  that  will  be  most  helpful  toward 
realizing  his  ideals  of  service  to  God  and  man.  This  is  the  surest  safe- 
guard against  acquisition  of  undesirable  habits. 

"Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good." 

This  is  an  excellent  philosophy  of  life.  It  can  well  be  applied  to  eating 
and  drinking  habits,  as  indicated  in  reviews  of  What  Price  Alcohol?  now 
being  pubhshed  in  this  magazine.  This  book  is  not  restricted  to  discussion 
of  beverage  alcohol,  but  is  extended  to  other  related  problems  with  which 
a  psychiatrist  interested  in  the  broad  problems  of  human  welfare  may 
be  concerned. 

In  this  connection  a  great  responsibility  rests  upon  parents.  They 
can  best  teach  by  example  and  by  stimulating  their  children  to  develop  high 
ideals  and  ambitions  to  be  of  greatest  service.  "Don't  do  as  I  do,  but  do 
as  I  say"  must  have  a  hypocritical  ring  in  the  ears  of  young  people.  It 
makes  many  of  them  impatient  to  get  from  under  parental  domination. 

— M.B. 


** What  docs  the  future  hold  for  the  brains  of  sub-oxidized, 
overfed  men  and  women  who  from  childhood  on  arc  pouring 
into  theiir  systems  an  unremitting  stream  of  highvoltage^  often 
putrefactive,  unused  foods?  Such  habits  soon  inveigle  youth  to 
push  juside  the  discomforts  of  chemical  inbalances  which  are 
appearing  earlier  in  childhood  to  hector  the  average  man  and 
woman  throughout  maturity — ^to  push  them  aside  first  with  caf^ 
feitn,  now  almost  universally  with  nicotin,  and  more  threaten- 
ingly with  alcohol*  They  confound  their  delicately  balanced 
body  chemistry  by  drug-substitution  which  more  certainly  dis- 
torts their  already  deformed  chemical  economy  of  life/* — 
WHAT  PRICE  ALCOHOL?  Robert  S.  Carroll.  M.D. 

—r/ze  MacMiV/an  Co.,  1942. 


A  TRULY  MODERN  PROPHET 

By  John  Henry  Evans 

We  hear  a  good  deal  nowadays,  es-  tions  under  the  "Order."  Hence  it  is  of 

pecially  in  the  United  States,  about  the  universal  appHcation,  particularly  with- 

necessity  of  keeping  salaries  down  to  the  in  the  Church  itself.    In  its  essence  it  is 

limit  of  twenty-five  thousand   dollars  a  a  pronouncement  against  the  then  exist- 

year,    Joseph  Smith,  of  course,  had  noth-  ing  inequalities  among   mankind  so  far 

ing  to  say  on  this  very  modern  subject,  as  the  material  goods  are  concerned.  The 

for  it  is  improbable  that  anyone  anywhere  problem,  it  may  be  added,  has  increased 

in  his  time,  unless  it  was  the  President,  a     thousand-fold     since     the    Prophet's 

received    so    much    in    one    year.      He  death. 

does    seem,    however,    to    have    consid-  Now,  just  why  should  a  religious  teach- 

ered  the  field  of  personal  income,  at  least  er  concern  himself  with  such  mundane 

so  far  as  its  social  implications  are  con-  things  as  bread  and  butter,  clothing,  and 

cerned,  since  he  promulgated  some  very  d^welling  houses?  The  answ^er  is  supplied 

specific  and  basic  principles  for  our  guid-  by  Joseph  Smith,  and  it  is  not  only  incon- 

ance  and  set  up  the  machinery  by  which  trovertible,  but  it  is  the  most  penetrating 

these  might  function  in  our  economic  hfe.  utterance  on  the  subject  since  Jesus  said 

His  purpose,  however,  was  not  material  that  biting  thing  about  the  impossibiUty 

so  much  as  spiritual.  Otherwise  he  would  of  serving  both  God  and  Mammon  at  the 

not  have  been  the  prophet  that  he  was.  same  time.     Joseph  Smith  said,  and  the 

words  ought  to  be  written  in  gold  above 

The  principles  which  he  announced  are  every  church  door  in  all  the  world : 

extremely  simple  and  easy  to  understand.  "//  ye  are  not  equal  in  earthly  things, 

"The  earth  is  full,"  he  said,  speaking  ye  cannot  be  equal  in  obtaining  heavenly 

for  the  Lord,  "and  there  is  enough  and  things." 

to  spare.    I  prepared  all  things,  and  have  While  the   revelation    in    which    this 

given  unto  the  children  of  men  to  be  sentence  is  found  (78:5,  6,  7)  speaks  of 

agents  unto  themselves."  This  was  in  di-  the  "United  Order,"  yet  the  "Order"  it- 

rect  contradiction  of  the  Malthusian  doc-  self  was  estabhshed  for  the  fundamental 

trine  that  a  certain  number  of  babies  come  purpose  "that  you  may  be  equal  in  the 

to  a  table  where  there  is  no  plate  set  for  bonds  of  heavenly  things."  It  is  there- 

them.     While  this  passage  is  contained  fore,  a  universal  ideal.     The  experience 

in  a  revelation  ( 104: 17)  that  has  some-  of  the  race  is  that  too  much  ol  this  world's 

thing   to  say  on  what  has  come  to  be  goods  and  too  little  of  this  world's  goods, 

known  among  us  as  the  "United  Order,"  ahke,  tend",  in  the  words  of  the  revela- 

yet  it  appears  to  have  a  universal  appli-  tion,  to  "canker  the  soul" — in  the  former 

cation,  for  the  "Order"  was  not  in  vogue  case  through  pride  and  self-satisfaction, 

anywhere.  The  poor  were  to  be  "exalted"  and  in  the  latter  case  through  disappoint- 

and  the  rich  "made  low."  What  produces  ment,   envy,  jealousy,  and  a  degree  of 

the  rich  and  poor  is,  not  insufficient  food,  hatred. 

clothing,  and  shelter,  but  the  inaccessi-  In  view  of  these  statements  from  the 

bility  of  these  necessities  to  all  alike.  revelations  and  others  that  might  be  giv- 

With  this  passage  should  go  another  en,  it  is  clear  that  ( 1 )  there  is  enough  of 

statement  by  the  Prophet.  "It  is  not  given  the  raw  materials  to  satisfy  all  the  "chil- 

that  one  man  should  possess  that  which  is  dren  of  men,"  that  (2)  the  Lord  designed 

above  another,  wherefore  the  world  lieth  that  this  should  be  so  distributed  that 

in  sin."  The  revelation  (49:20)  in  which  each  would  have  what  he  needed  to  live 

this  passage  occurs  was  received  by  Pres-  a  full  life,  and  that  ( 3 )  the  needs  of  the 

ident  Smith  in  March,  1831,  less  than  a  spirit  are  dependent,  to  a  certain  degree 

year  after  the  organization  of  the  Church,  on  physical  satisfactions.  In  other  words, 

and  has  therefore  no  reference  to  condi-  a   pre-requisite  to  spiritual  blessings  is 
Page  604 
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that  there  be  no  inequality  in  the  posses- 
sion of  material  goods. 

Equally  simple  and  understandable  is 
the  organization  through  which  these 
ideas  are  to  express  themselves. 

If  you  were  in  the  Missouri  of  1831  to 
1 833,  if  you  w^ere  a  member  of  the  Church 
there,  and  if  you  belonged  to  the  "Uni- 
ted Order,"  you  would  own  outright 
your  house  and  lot  and  whatever  imple- 
ments of  production  you  required  to  earn 
a  living  for  yourself  and  dependents, 
but,  at  stated  intervals,  you  would  turn 
over  to  the  representative  of  the  Church, 
the  Presiding  Bishop,  whatever  earnings 
you  had  made  above  your  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

Thus,  if  your  income  amounted  to,  say, 
two  thousand  dollars  (perhaps  a  high 
figure  for  the  time  and  conditions),  and 
if  your  total  expenses  came  to,  say,  twelve 
hundred  dollars,  you  would  make  out  a 
check  to  the  Bishop  for  the  additional 
eight  hundred  dollars.  This  principle  of 
division  would  apply  to  every  other  mem- 
ber of  the  "Order,"  whatever  his  income 
— if  it  were  more  than  his  expenses.  If, 
however,  you  made  less  than  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  live,  the  "Order"  would 
make  up  the  difference  in  your  favor;  and 
this  on  the  assumption  that  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  entitled,  not  as  a 
privilege  or  charity  but  as  a  human  right, 
to  enough  of  earth's  plenty  for  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  emphasis  here  belongs,  not  on  the 
fact  that  every  head  of  a  family  in  the 
"Order"  ou^ns  something,  that  he  has  a 
legal  deed  for  it,  and  that  he  pays  taxes 
on  it.  This  w^as  equally  true  under  the 
individualistic  system  of  the  time.  Private 
ownership  was  what  distinguished  it 
from  "communism."  But  the  stress  needs 
rather  to  be  placed  on  the  fact,  a  really 
distinguishing  mark,  that  under  the  "Or- 
der" there  were  no  rich  and  no  poor,  which 
was  decidedly  not  the  case  under  the 
current  economic  plans.     This   is  prob- 


ably the  sense  in  which  the  sentence,  in 
both  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon, "they  hadallthingscommon," 
is  to  be  understood,  not,  as  is  often  be- 
lieved, that  they  owned  no  property  what- 
ever. 

Joseph  Smith,  under  God,  instituted 
the  "United  Order,"  to  repeat,  not  so 
much  to  solve  an  economic  problem,  as  to 
solve  a  spiritual  problem.  It  is  the  spir- 
itual aspect  of  this  system  that  needs  to 
be  underhned,  not  the  material.  The 
Prophet  was  deeply  concerned,  as  was 
Jesus,  that  conditions  should  prevail  in 
human  life  which  would  allow  of  an 
"equality  in  heavenly  things,"  whatever 
alterations  had  to  be  made  in  "earthly 
things."  Herein,  and  not  in  the  private 
or  the  public  ownership  of  material  goods, 
lies  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
"Order,"  and  one  can  get  nowhere  to- 
ward a  proper  understanding  of  this  "Ce- 
lestial Law"  until  and  unless  one  grasps 
firmly  this  fundamental  concept:  that 
things  spiritual,  not  things  material,  are 
the  goal,  and  that  things  material  consti- 
tute a  means  by  which  that  goal  is  to  be 
reached.  Those,  therefore,  who  throw 
the  emphasis  on  the  material  system,  are 
but  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

It  is  this  penetrating  insight,  this  bal- 
ancing of  the  material  and  the  spiritual 
values,  this  focus  on  the  eternal  through 
the  temporal,  that  sets  Joseph  Smith  apart 
as  a  very  great  rehgious  leader.  And  it 
is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  have  formed 
the  habit  of  juxtaposing  the  "United 
Order"  against  whatever  current  econ- 
omic experiments  happen  to-  be  in  fash- 
ion. 

Joseph  Smith,  in  the  light  of  these  con- 
siderations, thus  becomes  social-minded 
beyond  anything  we  know  in  modern  his- 
tory, but  we  must  never  lose  track  of  the 
purpose  back  of  his  social-mindedness, 
that  he  wanted  to  clear  the  way  to  spir- 
itual things  as  the  right  of  every  human 
being. 


WHAT  PRICE  ALCOHOL? 

By  Robert  S*  Carroll,  M»  D, 

Medical  Director.  Highland  Hospital,  North  Carolina,  with  Preface  by 

Adolph  Meyer.  M.D.,  LLD.  Sc.D.,  Henry  Phipps.  Professor 

and  director  of  the  Department  of  Psychiatry,  Johns 

Hopkins  University.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1942. 

II.    ON  THE  USE  OF  NARCOTICS  IN  GENERAL 

Narcotics  in  varying  degrees  of  as  a  law!  Many  are  not  satisfied  with 
strength  are  widely  used  and  apparently  the  normal  urge  of  opportunity  and  temp- 
on  the  increase  in  America.  High  power  tation,  hut  must  force  desire  with  stimu- 
advertising  and  changing  social  customs  lants  —  tea,  coffee,  caffeinated  drinks, 
have  much  to  do  with  this.  The  professed  The  pathology  of  conduct  enters  when 
patriotic  service  of  giving  away  mil-  men  willfully  sandbag  the  fine  balance  of 
lions  to  the  youthful  flower  of  the  land  desire  and  restraint  by  paralyzing  the 
will  ultimately  return  many  milhons  in  latter  through  alcohol.  Even  a  single  cock- 
financial  rewards  to  producers  of  narcot-  tail  disturbs  this  refinement  of  poise  in 
ics.    At  whose  cost,  financial  and  other?  some;  no  strength  is  impervious  to  ex- 

Since  Dr.  Carroll's  discussion  of  the  cessive  amounts  of  alcohol."  (pages  44- 
beverage  alcohol  problem  was  treated  in  45) 
Instalment  I   (November  issue)  this  sec- 
tion will  relate  to  the  use  of  other  nar-  WHAT  DOES  THE  CIGARTETTE 

^°"5f-         ^.     .               ,  .          ^  LEAD  TO? 

Ur  narcotics  in  general  the  author  says : 

"The  habit  of  artificial  assistance — ar-  "The  one  who  would  remain  alcohol- 
tificial,  mark  the  word,  begins  with  many  free  can  afford  no  compromise  with  any 
in  response  to  a  sense  of  need  for  an  early  form  of  drug-dependence.  In  the  writ- 
morning  change  in  feeling.  It  is  coffee,  er's  mind  there  is  an  unquestioned  close 
stronger  and  stronger,  more  and  more  relation  between  inhalation  of  cigarette 
frequently,  with  some;  multiplied  cups  of  smoke  and  a  growing  desire  and  need 
-tea  with  others;  caffeinized  drinks  at  the  for  the  more  powerful  vasomotor  seda- 
soda  fountain  or  easily  available  in  the  tlve  of  strong  drink."  (page  184) 
home  refrigerator;  and  the  rapidly  grow-  "The  quick  pick-me-ups  of  sweets  in 
ing  resort  to  nicotin.  Let  us  look  straight-  childhood,  the  dependence  of  many 
way  at  the  penalty  of  all  this.  The  coffee,  youths  on  the  influence  of  caffeine  in  tea 
the  tea,  the  caffeinated  drink,  the  cigar-  and  coffee,  and  of  theobromine  in  choco-. 
ette,  or  other  form  of  tobacco — each  is  a  late,  reinforced  today  from  puberty  on 
drug  purveyor.  Each,  so  far  as  it  changes  the  increasingly  concentrated  absorption 
the  body-sensation  from  discomfort  to  any  of  nicotin,  early  result  in  the  acquiring  of 
degree  of  tranquihty,  is  artificial,  and  an  hourly  need  for  drugged  foods.  From 
each  carries  its  penalty."   (page  22)  these  milder  drug-helps  it  is  an  easy  step 

On  the  conditions  and  frequent  out-  to  light  drinks,   then  to  the  essence  of 

comes  of  the  use  of  narcotics:  false  help  —  hard  liquor."  (pp.  278-279) 

"Today,  on  every  hand  stimulation  is  "Most   of  what   we   have  written   or 

rampant  —  things  to  do,  places  to   go,  shall  write  originates  in  the  psychiatrist's 

pleasures  uncounted,  appeals  and  oppor-  devotion  to  that  brain  which,  protected 

tunities   presented   by   the  thousand   in  and  cherished,  may  create  the  superman; 

each  daily  newspaper.    All  offer  stimula-  which,  neglected  and  drugged,  breeds  a 

tion  to  desire.     Again  the  httle  word  no  thousand  types  of  human  failure."  (page 

becomes  a  shield  and  a  protector.     Here  108)— Af.B. 

is  the  key  word  of  self-control.     Weak-  See  editorial,  "Some  Undesirable  Hab- 

lings  all,  until  this  word  can  be  honored  its,"  pubhshed  in  this  issue. 
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WHY  RELIGION? 


By  Cad  F.  Eyting 


"I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life 
And    that    they   might    have   it   more 
abundantly." — John    10:10. 

The  question,  Why  Rehgion?  is  im- 
portant if  religion  is  made  significant. 
Religion  could  be  thought  of  as  a  drab, 
unadventurous  life,  fit  only  for  the  long- 
faced  and  pious;  it  could  be  rated  as  the 
most  real  and  significant  aspect  of  com- 
plete living;  or  it  could  be  identified  with 
hfe  itself.  Thus,  before  the  question. 
Why  religion?  comes  the  question.  What 
is  religion? 

Am  I  religious?  If  I  am  truly  rehgious, 
then  today  or  yesterday  I  did  something 
to  make  me  so.  I  was  not  born  religious 
or  irreligious.  I  did  not  purchase  my  re- 
ligion at  a  counter  as  I  do  a  piece  of  wear- 
ing apparel.  I  did  not  receive  it  as  a  gift 
from  a  friend,  although  help  does  come 
from  friends.  It  seems  that  my  person- 
al religion  belongs  to  life  itself,  built  out 
of  my  acts,  my  thoughts,  and  my  emo- 
tions. Each  day,  each  hour,  I  have  many 
possible  ways  of  living.  A  certain  com- 
bination of  these  ways  could  be  my  per- 
sonal religion.  If  so,  when  I  select  this 
combination,  I  live  my  religion.  There 
are  ways  of  living  which  are  irreligious, 
ways  which  are  neither  religious  nor  ir- 
religious; therefore,  religion  and  life  are 
not  identical,  yet  rehgion  could  be  the 
abundant  life  which  Jesus  brings  to  His 
sheep  (John  10). 

Thus,  the  thoughtful  person  begins 
to  glimpse  the  meaning  of  religion.  When 
religion  is  defined,  the  definition,"  if  un- 
derstood, will  be  a  description  of  reli- 
gious living — perhaps  the  religious  life  of 
some  ideahzed  person,  but  surely  a 
way  of  living.  Still  this  question  is  un- 
answered. "Of  the  possible  ways  of  liv- 
ing, which  ways  constitute  true  religion?" 

Approaching  the  meaning  of  religion 
in  this  manner,  one  seems  to  be  left,  not 
with  one  true  religion,  but  with  a  great 
array  of  personal  religions,  each  shot 
through  with  the  inadequacies  of  person- 
al living.     However,  it  is  easy  to  recog- 


nize elements  in  the  lives  of  others  which 
we  would  wish  to  emulate.  We  soon  find 
a  difference  between  our  manner  of  living 
and  the  so-called  ideal  way  of  life  of  a 
friend;  between  the  superior  way  of  life 
of  friends  and  that  of  the  prophets;  and 
between  the  inspired  life  of  the  prophets 
and  the  ideal  way  of  life  of  Jesus.  Reach- 
ing still  higher,  we  conclude:  true  reli- 
gion is  God's  way  of  lifel  Accepting 
this  meaning  of  rehgion,  we  conclude 
that  a  certain  manner  of  living  is  an  ele- 
ment of  true  religion,  if  patterned  after 
God's  way  of  life.  But  knowing  God's 
will  in  a  certain  matter  is  knowing  His 
way  of  living  through  such  a  situation; 
therefore,  being  truly  religious  is  doing 
God's  will. 

Religion,  as  it  has  been  defined,  re- 
quires a  knowledge  of  God's  way  of  life: 
it  demands  an  understanding  of  His  will 
concerning  His  children — of  man's  des- 
tiny. One  of  the  first  steps  in  being  re- 
ligious, therefore,  is  the  acceptance  that 
knowledge  of  God  and  His  will  may  ac- 
tually be  achieved,  not  wholly  through 
the  so-called  natural  avenue  of  art,  phil- 
osophy and  science  but  completely 
through  a  "supernatural  act"  of  the  hu- 
man mind  in  which  God  actually  reveals 
Himself.  This  is  simply  the  acceptance 
of  the  belief  that  God  does  reveal  His 
mind  and  will  to  His  children — through 
personal  inspiration,  through  prophetic 
revelation,  and  especially  through  the  life 
and  teachings  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
Here  is  an  example  of  the  help  Jesus  of- 
fers: 

"And,  behold,  one  came  and  said  unto 
Him,  Good  Master,  what  good  thing  shall 
I  do,  that  I  may  have  eternal  life? 

"And  he  said  unto  him.  Why  callest 
thou  me  good?  there  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is  God;  but  if  thou  wilt  enter 
into  life,  keep  the  commandments. 

"He  saith  untO'  him.  Which?  Jesus 
said.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,  thou  shalt 
not  commit  adultery.  Thou  shalt  not  steal. 
Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness, 

"Honor   thy    father   and   thy   mother: 
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and,  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy-  an  important  part  of  rehgion — attendance 

self.  at  church — with  the  whole  of  religion  and 

"The  young  man  saith  unto  him.  All  conclude  that  religion  reaches  its  fulfill- 

these  things  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  ment  in  church  attendance.     Or  again,  it 

up:  what  lack  I  yet?  is  possible  to  identify  another  important 

"Jesus  said  unto  him.  If  thou  wilt  be  aspect  of  religion — work  for  the  dead — 

perfect,  go  and  sell  that  thou  hast,  and  with  the  whole  of  religion,  and  omit  serv- 

give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have  ice  to  the  living.     Whenever  a  part  is 

treasure  in  heaven:  and  come  and  follow  identified  with  the  whole,  a  serious  mis- 

me.  take  is   made;  especially  is  this  true  in 

"But  when  the  young  man  heard  that  religion  where  wholeness  and  complete- 
saying,  he  went  away  sorrowful:  for  he  ness  are- so  essential.  Jesus  said:  "Woe 
had  great  possessions.  unto  you,  scribes  and  Pharisees,  hypo- 

"Then  Jesus  said  toi  his  disciples,  Ver-  crites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anise 

ily  I  say  unto  you,  That  a  rich  man  shall  and    cummin,    and    have    omitted    the 

hardly  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  weightier  matters  of  the  law,  judgment, 

(Matt.   19:16-23.)  mercy  and  faith:  these  ought  ye  to  have 

In   this   manner   Jesus   makes   it   clear  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone." 

that  doing  God's  will  is  much  more  than  (Matt.  23:23) 

keeping  a  set  of  commandments.  Religion  It  is  not  possible  to  pay  attention  to 

calls  for  reaching  up  past  material  things  the  whole  of  life  at  any  given  time,  but 

and  set  formulas  of  conduct  to  the  spir-  at  least  daily  or  weekly  we  can  check  on 

itual  values  which  come  through   sacri-  whether  w^e  are  in  the  valley  w^ith  short 

fice  and  service.  To  the  question,  "What  vision,  or  on  the  mountain   top  with   a 

lack  I  yet?"  always  comes  the  answer,  broad  and  long-range  view.     Ideally  we 

"If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,"  reach  up  past  would  make  our  reliaion  so  complete  as 

your  present  limitations,  whether   it  be  to  include  the  whole  of  our  life — we  fail 

worldly  possessions,  passive  "righteous-  only  because  of  human  weakness.    Of  us 

ness,"  or  unfruitful  ideas.  Jesus  said:   "I  am  come  that  they  might 

have  life  and  that  they  might  have  it  more 

Again  Jesus  said:  "Suffer  little  chil-  abundantly." 
dren,  and  forbid  them  not,  to  come  unto  Rehgion,  as  the  whole  of  life,  does  not 
me:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  exclude  art,  science  and  philosophy.  These 
(Matt.  19:14)  Can  little  children,  under  sources  of  so-called  natural  knowledge 
our  definition  of  religion,  live  a  religious  make  a  sort  of  discovery  of  God,  but  they 
life?  Yes,  indeed!  Parents  and  teachers  do  not  achieve  the  certain  knowledge  that 
of  children  have  a  w^ell-laid  foundation  comes  when  God  reveals  Himself.  The 
on  which  to  base  the  teaching  of  rehgion:  human  intellect,  under  divine  revelation, 
reveal  God's  way  o[  life,  stimulate  a  c/e-  exceeds  in  power  the  unaided  mind— the 
sire  to  do  His  will,  and  create  opportune-  truths  of  faith  transcend  the  truths  of 
ities  for  the  doing  of  His  will.  Or  more  logic.  Accordingly,  the  religionist  en- 
speciflcally  for  the  case  of  little  children,  courages  artists,  scientists,  and  philoso- 
reveal  God  as  a  loving  Father,  children  phers  to  hold  fast  to  art,  science,  and  phil- 
as  His  beloved  and  precious  sons  and  osophy,  but  to  reach  up  past  the  truths 
daughters,  right  living  as  the  doing  of  of  creative  expression,  experiment,  and 
the  Father's  will,  and  religion  as  the  path-  reason  to  the  truths  of  faith.  In  like  man- 
way  to  viril  manhood  and  womanhood  ner,  the  religionist  urges  the  businessman 
and  finally  to  God's  presence;  implement  to  reach  beyond  the  principles  of  econ- 
these  principles  with  songs,  prayers,  stor-  omics;  the  sociologist,  beyond  the  prin- 
ies,  deeds  of  service,  and  full,  normal,  ciples  of  sociology;  the  physician,  beyond 
joyous  living,  and  we  have  the  begin-  the  principles  of  medicine — beyond  these 
nings  of  the  religious  life.  natural  principles  to  the  truths  of  faith 

Even   with  excellent  upbringing,   we  which  reveal  God's  will  with  great  cer- 

arrive  at  adulthood  with  a  spotty  reli-  tainty.     Conversely,  the  true  religionist 

gion.    For  example,  it  is  easy  to  identify  extends  his  arms  to  include,  in  his  terri- 
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tory  for  exploration,  science,  practical  af- 
fairs, social  values,  ethics,  art,  and  all  the 
departments  of  human  experience,  in  or- 
der that  truths  and  values  there  found, 
when  checked  and  interpreted  by  the 
truths  of  faith,  may  be  recast  into  a  mag- 
nificent whole — a  way  of  life  patterned 
after  God's  way  of  hfe,  as  revealed  by 
man,  by  nature,  and  directly  by  God  Him- 
self. 

The  religious  life — doing  God's  will — 
is  an  adventure  in  faith.  On  such  an  ad- 
venture it  is  easy  to  become  confused  and 
thereby  violate  the  autonomy  of  reason, 
the  facts  of  science,  the  principles  of  eth- 
ics, and  the  harmony  of  art  and  claim 
for  faith  illogical,  unscientific,  unethical, 
and  ugly  "truths."  Truths  of  faith  never 
fall  below,  they  transcend,  the  logic  of 
philosophy,  the  facts  of  science,  the  prin- 
ciples of  ethics  and  the  beauty  of  art. 
But  the  religionist  must  have  these 
achievements  of  the  human  mind  as  safe- 
guards against  confusion  and  illusion  as 
he  takes  his  adventure  in  faith.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  will  not  let  these  achieve- 
ments keep  him  from  his  adventure  or 


unduly  color  the  truths  of  faith  he  hopes 
to  gather  on  the  way. 

Now  we  come  to  the  question  first  pro- 
posed: Why  religion?  We  believe  that 
true  rehgion  is  God's  way  of  Hfe,  and 
ideally  the  whole  of  man's  life;  therefore, 
religion  must  find  its  justification  in  life 
itself.  In  other  words,  the  rehgious  hfe 
is  the  justification  of  religion — the  only 
argument  for  both  believer  and  non-be- 
liever. The  believer,  experiencing  the 
fruits  of  doing  God's  will,  knows  that  he 
has  "found  one  pearl  of  great  price"  and 
sells  all  that  he  has  and  buys  it;  the  one- 
time unbeliever,  with  vision  blurred,  dim- 
ly sees  the  light  through  the  mist — 
"I  am  come  that  they  might  have  life 
And  that  they  might  have  it  more 

abundantly," 
"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men, 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works, 
and  glorify  your  Father  which  is   in 
heaven." 
— this,  when  the  light  shines  through,  is 
his  justification  of  religion.     Those  who 
would  wish  that  all  might  be  rehgious 
must  not  fail  to  demonstrate  the  vitality 
of  religion. 


GENEALOGICAL  CLASS  OF  IDAHO  FALLS  SECOND  WARD  SUNDAY  SCHOOOL 
Loran  Summers,  Class  President;  Elna  Leymaster,  Secretary;  Ines  Hunter,  Teacher;  Fred 
Schwendiman,  Class  Supervisor. 

This  Class  is  following  the  lesson  course  in  Genealogy,  as  outlined  by  the  Church,  very 
closely,  and  the  members  are  all  enjoying  their  work  immensely.  In  addition  to  studying  the 
lessons,  the  students  fill  regular  assignments  in  Genealogy  and  Research,  and  help  one  another 
and  all  others  with  any  problems  they  may  have  in  preparing  family  group  sheets  of  their 
ancestors  for  their  work  to  be  done  in  the  new  Temple  located  here  which  is  now  finished  and 
is  soon  to  be  dedicated.     The  above  picture  to  be  enlarged,  was  won  and  awarded  for  one 

hundred  percent  attendance. 


(characteristics  of  JLater  K^hiidhooci 


( 8  to  12  years  of  age, ) 
By  Marion  G.  Merkley 


Two  forces  are  closely  associated  with 
the  behavior  of  children;  they  are:  emo- 
tions and  interests.  Emotional  habits 
form  the  basis  for  motives  and  interest. 
The  Sunday  School  teacher  is  interested 
in  the  development  of  proper  emotional 
habits,  so  significant  for  mental  and  spir- 
itual health. 

/.  Emotional  Behavior 

Emotions  are  recognized  today,  by  edu- 
cators, as  complex  habits  based  on  many 
experiences.  They  are  distinguished 
either  as  outward  expressions  or  as  an 
inner  organic  state.  Outward  expres- 
sions of  emotions  may  be  recognized  in 
tears,  caused  through  disappointment,  or 
fears,  which  prompt  the  boy  to  run  away. 
The  inner  organic  state  is  affected  by 
emotions  and  may  result  in  quickened 
heart  beats,  a  decrease  in  the  flow  of 
saliva,  or  drainage  of  blood  from  the 
face. 

For  many  years  we  were  taught  to  re- 
spect the  "instinct  theory."  The  instincts 
included  acquisitiveness,  curiosity,  gre- 
gariousness,  constructiveness,  pugnacity, 
and  others.  Now  we  regard  the  child 
as  an  integrated  organism  continually 
growing,  developing,  and  making  suitable 
adaptations  of  behavior  to  stimulating  sit- 
uations. Research  indicates  that  differ- 
ent abilities  and  forms  of  behavior  devel- 
op in  a  fairly  regular  order,  and  accord- 
ing to  a  rather  definite  pattern:  therefore 
the  degree  of  maturity  definitely  affects 
the  effectiveness  of  our  teaching  and  what 
may  appropriately  be  taught. 

Problems  in  emotional  behavior  in- 
clude: fear,  jealousy,  anger,  grief,  regret, 
worry,  embarrassment,  distress,  and  oth- 
ers. In  developing  emotional  control  the 
following  conditions  deserve  considera- 
tion: good  health,  wholesome  parental 
and  teacher  attitudes,  avoidance  of  too 
highly  exciting  events,  and  inhibiting  the 
outward  expression  ol  the  emotions. 

The  teachers  of  children,  ages  8  to  12 
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are  responsible  for  the  selection  of  mo- 
tives and  interests  that  will  encourage 
worthy  emotional  habits. 

//.  Motives 

"Behavior  results  from  causes."^  To 
direct  the  behavior  of  children  we  must 
understand  the  child's  interests,  then  use 
these  as  motives  for  learning.  Many  writ- 
ers have  listed  the  fundamental  organic 
drives  as  the  basis  for  all  motivation.  The 
native  drives  are  hunger,  thirst,  elimina- 
tion, temperature,  rest,  sleep,  and  sex.  As 
the  child  grows  older  the  native  drives 
are  blended  with  acquired  elements,  mak- 
ing child  training  more  complicated.  The 
acquired  motives  result  from  conditioning, 
habit  formation  and  learning.  Some  of 
these  motives  are  social,  including  the 
need  for  security,  prestige,  conformity, 
and  mastery;  others  are  habits,  purposes, 
and  ideals.  These  latter  are  complex 
forms  of  acquired  motives. 

///.  Interests 

The  importance  of  wholesome  inter- 
ests at  this  age  level  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated; a  wealth  of  experiences  serves 
to  develop  the  personality,  maintain  men- 
tal health,  and  assists  in  the  cultivation  of 
abiding  interests  in  a  few  activities  which 
the  child  may  later  wish  to  explore  inten- 
sively. 

At  this  age  children  show  intense  in- 
terest in  one  thing  for  a  very  brief  period, 
then  turn  suddenly  to  something  else; 
or  they  may  show  interest  in  several  things 
almost  at  the  same  time.  Parents  and 
teachers  should  encourage  this  explora- 
tory attitude. 

A.  Recreational  and  Social  Interests 

Play  interests  for  boys  are  marked  by: 
Much  rivalry,  largely  competitive;  skill 
and  excellence  are  important;  games  must 
have  definite  rules;  emphasis  is  based  up- 
on speed,  strength  and  accuracy;  running, 

^Brooks,  Fowler  D.,  Psychology  of  Childhood, 
p.  324. 
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jumping,  climbing  trees,  swimming,  skat- 
ing, hiking,  camping  out  are  all  approved. 
There  is  little  co-operation.  The  boy  uses 
tools  to  make  things,  and  mechanical  de- 
vices are  greatly  enjoyed. 

The  girls  still  enjoy  playing  with  dolls, 
cutting  out  paper  dolls,  making  doll 
clothes.  More  vigorous  play  includes  bi- 
cycle riding  and  playing  on  the  hori- 
zontal bar.  They  like  puzzles,  table  games, 
dancing,  dramatic  games,  housekeeping 
activities,  and  playing  the  piano  just  for 
fun. 

B.  Reading  Interests 

Under  favorable  conditions  these  chil- 
dren will  read  one  or  two  books  each 
month.  Several  investigators  indicate  that 
reading  interests  vary  with  age.  The  re- 
sults are  summarized  as  follows 
Age  Boys 

7  Nature  stories 

8  Outdoors;  fairies 

9  Humor  and  nonsense 

10  Travel;  heroes;   mechanics 

1 1  Adventure;  mystery;  invention 

12  Science;  adventure;  historical 

narrative 

Girls 

7  Mother  Goose  rhymes,  picture 

books 

8  Fairy  stories 

9  Fairy  stories,  home  stories,  humor 

10  Home  stories,  school  hfe,  fairies 

1 1  Travel,  biography,  home,  fairies 

12  Some  adult  fiction,  home  and 

school  life 
Boys  of  ten  to  thirteen  enjoy  stories 
that  tell  of  courage,  skill,  loyalty,  being 
trustworthy,  honest  and  fair;  this  is  true 
also  in  their  choices  of  picture  shows. 
The  choices  oi  girls  in  books  and  picture 
shows  will  be  those  that  portray  honesty, 
friendliness,  unselfishness,  helpfulness 
and  holding  an  honorable  position. 

C.  Vocational  Interests 

The  vocational  interests  have  little  or 
no  correlation -with  vocational  aptitudes. 
At  seven  the  boy  is  still  attracted  by  the 
uniform,  the  noise,  the  activity,  or  the  im- 
portance of  the  policeman,  soldier,  bands- 
man, chauffeur,  or  the  usher.  Later  he 
turns  to  mechanics  and  wishes  to  be  a 
carpenter  or  an  engineer  or  a  fireman. 
Next  he  turns  to  the  vocational  interests 


of  his  heroes;  he  decides  to  become  a 
doctor,  detective,  lawyer,  or  a  merchant. 
At  first  the  vocational  interests  of  girls 
are  restricted  to  homemaking,  teaching, 
nursing,  dramatics,  or  being  a  clerk;  later 
she  adds  stenography,  secretarial  work, 
business,  and  music  as  a  career. 

IV.  Developing  Interests 

Three  rules  are  suggested  as  guides 
for  those  interested  in  arousing  or  mod- 
ifying the  interests  of  the  children  be- 
longing to  this  age  group, 

A.  Encourage  vigorous  participation 
in  the  activity  in  which  you  desire  to  de- 
velop interest. 

B.  Scale  the  activity  to  the  ability  and 
development  of  the  student  if  you  would 
enlist  his  participation. 

C.  Proceed  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
will  be  sure  to  receive  satisfaction  from 
participation. 

V.  Conclusion 

The  development  of  the  child's  char- 
acter is  a  sacred  privilege;  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  appropriate  procedures  is 
a  moral  obligation;  to  be  neghgent  of  our 
opportunities  is  inexcusable;  to  see  the 
unfolding  of  a  wholesome  personality  is 
to  be  richly  rewarded. 

Note:  Next  month  The  Instructor  will 
carry  an  article  giving  specific  directions 
and  aids  in  applying  these  principles  to 
lesson  materials  for  this  age  group. 
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[Brotherhood 


By  Sidney  B.  Sperry 


( A  supplement  to  Lessons  3,  4,  5  in  the 
Gospel  Doctrine  Department  Manual.) 

Though  we  find  vast  differences  ex- 
isting between  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  in  ancient  Israel  and  the  high- 
ly complex  system  of  our  own  time,  it 
should  not  be  supposed  that  the  Old 
Testament  offers  us  nothing  of  signifi- 
cance for  the  solution  of  our  own  prob- 
lems. The  contribution  of  the  Old  Test- 
ament lies  in  its  expression  of  the  eternal 
principles  of  righteousness  which  in  all 
ages  remain  unchangeably  the  same.  This 
short  article  attempts  to  point  out  some 
principles  of  brotherhood  found  in  the 
Old  Testament  which  have  influenced  and 
may  still  influence  men  through  the  ages. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  terrible  and 
complicated  global  war  being  waged  at 
the  present  time  to  the  simple  pastoral 
conditions  existing  when  Cain  slew  his 
brother  Abel,  but  the  reasons  why  men 
slay  each  other  are  essentially  the  same 
now  as  then.  Greed  and  a  desire  for 
power  pull  men  away  from  each  other, 
and  the  earth  is  saturated  with  their 
blood.  When  Cain  said,  "Am  I  my  broth- 
er's keeper?"  he  asked  one  of  the  most 
significant  questions  in  the  world,  and 
the  Old  Testament  does  us  the  service  of 
constantly  keeping  the  question  before 
our  minds.  Nor  in  its  recording  of  sacred 
history  does  it  fail  to  give  us  the  answer 
time  and  again.  When,  for  example, 
Abraham's  herdmen  were  at  loggerheads 
with  those  of  Lot,  the  Father  of  the  Faith- 
ful said  untO'  his  nephew: 

Let  there  be  no  strife,  I  pray  thee, 
between  me  and  thee,  and  between 
my  herdmen  and  thy  herdmen;  for 
we  are  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole 
land  before  thee?  separate  thyself, 
I  pray  thee,  from  me;  if  thou  wilt 
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take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to 
the  right;  or  if  thou  take  the  right 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left. 
(Gen.  13:8,  9) 

In  matters  of  friction  between  men  Ab- 
raham had  the  key  to  their  solution:  "w^e 
are  brethren."  That  is  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  The  great  patriarch  believed  that 
men  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  and 
are,  indeed.  His  children.  To  war  against 
each  other  is  then  to  war  against  God, 
our  common  Father.  And  further,  men 
must  come  before  each  other  with  a  posi- 
tive desire  to  promote  amicable  relations 
with  each  other.  "If  thou  wilt  take  the 
left  hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or 
if  thou  take  the  right  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  left." 

In  the  text  above,  the  Old  Testament 
has  given  the  w^orld  fundamental  princi- 
ples upon  which  peace  and  brotherhood 
can  exist  between  men  and  nations.  If, 
perchance,  in  the  momentous  months 
ahead  of  us,  men  shall  once  again  seat 
themselves  around  a  peace  table,  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  peace  and  brotherhood 
can  prevail  will  be  at  their  service.  These 
principles  seem  to  be  as  firm  and  unde- 
viating  as  the  pillars  of  heaven.  -If  the 
individuals  who  come  to  the  conference 
gather  as  partisans  of  the  United  Stateg, 
Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  Japan, 
or  any  other  nation,  rather  than  as  men, 
brethren,  there  can  be  no  lasting  peace. 
Most  racial,  national,  and  political  differ- 
ences are  comparatively  unreal,  for  we 
have  the  blood  of  many  nations  mingled 
in  our  veins  and  all  varieties  of  political 
opinions  are  present  in  our  complicated 
minds.  The  one  dominant  fact  about  us 
concerning  which  there  can  be  no  mis- 
take here  or  hereafter  is  that  we  are  all 
men  with  a  common  Father  over  us  all. 
"We  are  brethren." 


TEACHING  ADULTS 

By  William  E.  Berrett 


Teaching  is  always  a  challenge,  and 
successful  teaching  an  ample  recompence. 
The  teaching  of  adults  is  no  less  an  art 
than  is  the  teaching  of  youth,  but  the 
problem  is  in  many  respects  different. 

The  Nature  of  the  Problem 

The  teacher  of  adults  finds  that  many 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
teaching  of  youth  have  disappeared  when 
he  faces  a  class  of  adults.  The  problem 
of  physical  discipline  has  vanished.  Pull- 
ing of  hair,  shuffHng  of  feet,  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  paper  wads  have  given  place  to  a 
quietness  and  apparent  attentiveness 
which  is  often  deceiving.  That  is,  many 
teachers,  erroneously  credit  this  apparent 
attention  to  their  own  brilliant  teaching, 
misjudging  attention  for  interest  and 
considering  quietness  on  the  part  of  the 
student  as  being  synonymous  with  learn- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  adult  stu- 
dent, the  teacher  may  find  it  possible  to 
conduct  a  rather  large  group  effectively. 
The  Lord  has  taught  us  much  in  regard 
to  the  principle  of  class  size  by  designat- 
ing the  number  for  Priesthood  Classes, 
twelve  deacons,  twenty- four  teachers, 
forty-eight  priests,  ninety-six  elders,  etc. 

The  teacher  of  adults,  who  thus  has  a 
number  of  teaching  difficulties  removed 
by  the  maturity  of  class  members,  finds 
himself  beset  with  other  difficulties.  First, 
the  difference  between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent as  to  age,  experience,  and  knowledge 
tends  to  disappear  as  the  teacher  faces 
more  and  more  mature  people.  In  fact, 
such  differences  may  not  only  disappear 
altogether,  but  the  teacher  may  find  that 
individuals  in  his  class  have  a  wide  and 
more  profound  knowledge  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  than  he  has  himself. 
Members  of  his  class  may  be,  and  often 
are,  members  of  the  Bishopric  of  the  ward, 
the  Presidency  or  High  Councilmen  of 
the  stake,  stake  and  ward  officers,  mem- 
bers of  general  auxihary  boards  and  even 
of  the  General  Authorities  of  the  Church. 


The  members  of  the  class  are  thus  able 
to  think  for  themselves  and  are  far  less 
prone  to  accept  unchallenged  the  state- 
ments and  conclusions  of  the  instructor. 
Second,  the  teacher  of  adults  is  ordinar- 
ily conducting  a  class  made  up  of  his  ow^n 
neighbors  who  have  known  him  for  years, 
and  who  see  through  any  attempt  on  his 
part  to  appear  to  be  other  than  he  is. 
Hence,  a  teacher's  own  shortcomings  rise 
up  to  plague  him,  and  he  hears  within  his 
soul  the  quaint  refrain  "How  can  I  hear 
what  you  say  when  what  you  are  rings 
so  loudly  in  my  ears?"  Third,  the  teacher 
of  adults  is  faced  with  some  people  whose 
minds  are  closed  and  for  years  have  fos- 
tered and  nurtured  some  individual  theory 
or  interpretation  of  the  Gospel,  which 
they  are  anxious  to  air  before  an  unsus- 
pecting audience.  Fourth,  the  teacher  of 
adults  has  among  the  class  members 
those  ever-present  liberals  who  are  prone 
to  think  him  too  conservative,  and  those 
ever-present  conservatives  who  may  ques- 
tion his  faith. 

The  Function  of  the  Teacher 

The  teacher  who  is  aware  of  the  above 
factors  is  a  long  way  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  It  must  be  at  once  ap- 
parent that  the  word  "teacher"  for  one 
who  conducts  an  adult  class  may  be  some- 
what of  a  misnomer  if  by  "teacher"  we 
mean  one  who  imparts  knowledge  to  the 
class  members.  For  if  some  class  mem- 
bers have  as  much  or  more  knowledge  of 
the  facts  than  has  the  teacher,  and  other 
experiences  than  his,  any  successful  class 
must  be  one  enriched  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  all.  Hence,  the  successful  teach- 
er of  adults  is  in  a  strict  sense  a  "direc- 
tor" or  "conductor"  of  the  class.  That 
the  Lord  expected  all  members  in  an  adult 
class  to  have  part  in  the  teaching  process, 
is  made  apparent  by  the  following  rev- 
elation: "Appoint  among  yo^irselves  a 
teacher,  and  let  not  all  speak  at  once; 
but  let  one  speak  at  a  time  and  let  all 
listen  unto  his  sayings,  that  when  all  have 
spoken  that  all  may  be  edified  of  all,  and 
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that  every  man  may  have  an  equal  privi- 
lege." (Doc  6  Gov.  88:122.) 

It  is  the  function  then  of  the  teacher 
of  an  adult  class  to  organize,  direct,  and 
referee,  if  you  will,  the  class  discussion. 
To  do  this  successfully  requires  that  the 
teacher : 

1.  Selects  at  least  a  temporary  objec- 
tive and  points  the  discussion  to- 
ward it. 

2.  Keep  the  discussion  organized  and 
progressive.   This    requires: 

(a)  Careful  outlining  and  prepar- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
so  that  he  knows  where  the 
discussion  may  be  profitably 
led. 

(b)  An  outhne  on  a  blackboard  be- 
fore the  class  so  as  to  give  the 
members  the  benefit  ol  the 
teacher's  work,  so  as  to  let 
them  see  where  the  discussion 
is  heading,  its  limitations,  and 
its  scope. 

( c )  Tact  in  bringing  people  back  to 

the   subject  when   their  com- 
ments have  carried  them  afield, 

(d)  Careful  timing,  so  that  the  dis- 
cussion may  be  more  than  a 
mere  beginning. 

3.  Keep  the  minds  of  class  members 
open  and  receptive.  This  is  an  art 
worth  cultivating.  It  is  greatly 
furthered  when  the  teacher  keeps 
his  own  mind  open  upon  a  given 
point,  until  all  have  expressed  their 

,  views.  Then  his  own  view,  if  dif- 
ferent from  those  expressed,  be- 
comes but  one  of  a  number  of  views 
from  a  consideration  of  which  some 
logical  conclusion  may  be  drawn. 

4.  Make  summaries  of  the  discussion 
from  time  to  time  as  a  device  to 
move  the  discussion  progressively 
forward. 

5.  Make  assignments.  Assignments 
made  during  the  class,  as  problems 
arise  upon  which  no  one  has  an 
authoritative  answer,  saves  useless 
discussion  of  personal  opinions, 
promotes  harmony,  and  induces 
study  habits. 

Making  Religion  Live 

The  shelves  of  great  libraries  are  lined 


with  abstract  discussions  which  have 
played  little  part  in  the  drama  of  life.  It 
is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to  avoid 
the  abstract,  to  make  religion  live,  to  re- 
late the  principles  of  the  Church  to  daily 
living.  Both  teacher  and  class  member 
would  do  well  to  read  afresh  the  Gospels, 
noting  the  teaching  methods  of  the  Great 
Master  Teacher.  Five  things  stand  out 
like  luminous  signposts: 

1.  Jesus'  teaching  centers  entirely  on 
immediate  life  problems;  the  search 
for  happiness,  marriage  and  divorce, 
crime,  prayer,  forgiveness,  mercy, 
living  with  one's  neighbors,  sick- 
ness, etc.  It  was  His  art  to  cut 
through  to  the  core  of  the  problem, 
to  dismiss  useless  discussion,  to 
avoid  mysteries,  to  teach  only  that 
which  had  immediate  meaning. 

2.  Jesus  illustrates  his  teachings  from 
life  about  Him: 

"A  city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 

be  hid  .  .  ." 

"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how 

they  grow  .  .  ." 

"A  certain  man  had  two  sons  .  .  ." 

"The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  hke  a 

grain  of  mustard  seed  .  .  ." 

3.  Jesus  speaks  as  one  who  knows.  He 
is  imbued  with  the  Spirit  of  the  Al- 
mighty. That  is  important  and  is 
shown  in  His  admonition  to  teach- 
ers in  the  Church  today: 

"And  the  Spirit  shall  be  given  unto 
you  by  the  prayer  of  faith;  and  if 
ye  receive  not  the  Spirit  ye  shall  not 
teach."    (Doc.  &  Gov.  42:14) 

4.  Jesus  is  aflame  w^ith  a  love  of  His 
fellowman,  a  love  which  overshad- 
owed all  bodily  needs,  and  softened 
pain  and  death. 

5.  Jesus  expresses  an  unquestionable 
faith  in  the  goodness  of  God  and 
the  underlying  possibilities  of  man. 

The  teachers  of  adult  classes  have  both 
an  opportunity  and  a  responsibility.  It 
was  unto  such  that  the  Master  said: 

"Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth;  but  if 
the  salt  have  lost  his  savor,  wherewith 
shall  it  be  salted?  .  .  ." 

"Let  your  hght  so  shine  before  men 
that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  Heaven." 
—(Matt.  5:13,  16.) 


[Pioneers  of  Southern    Llifah 

^  By   Witliam  R,  Palmer 

II.     GEORGE  A.  SMITH -FATHER  OF  SOUTHERN  UTAH 


GEORGE  A.  SMITH 

During  the  winter  of  1849-50  Parley 
P.  Pratt  led  fifty  men  on  an  expedition  to 
locate  settlement  sites  in  what  is  now 
SoutWestern  Utah.  The  church  was 
purchasing  the  Rancho  San  Bernardino 
in  Cahfornia  and  it  planned  to  throw  a 
string  of  settlements  from  Great  Salt  Lake 
City  along  the  historic  Old  Spanish  Trail 
to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  inland  Mor- 
mons needed  badly  another  trade  route 
to  the  outside  world. 

The  explorers  found  a  good  site  on 
the  "Trail"  at  Centre  Creek  in  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Little  Salt  Lake,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 8,  1850,  amid  feasting  and  celebra- 
tion, they  raised  a  liberty  pole  and  the 
Apostle  dedicated  the  place  as  "the  site 
of  the  City  Little  Salt  Lake  as  long  as 
the  sun  shone  upon  it." 

The  Pratt  Company  made  another  dis- 
covery not  twenty  miles  from  this  town- 
site  which  was  deemed  of  sufficient  im- 
portance by  Brigham  Young  that  he 
planned  at  once  to  colonize  the  area.  They 


discovered  great  measures  of  iron  ore  and 
iron  was  badly  needed. 

Apostle  George  A.  Smith  was  selected 
to  head  a  strong  colony  to  settle  on  Centre 
Creek,  and  the  prehminary  steps  were 
taken  for  the  creation  of  a  county  called 
Iron  to  cover  the  valued  section. 

The  plans  were  that  Iron  County  was 
to  be  an  industrial  center;  that  an  Iron 
Works  would  be  established  there  which 
would  manufacture  iron  for  the  Inter- 
mountain  West.  With  this  in  mind  the 
personnel  of  the  county  was  largely  hand 
picked  for  their  knowledge  of  mining  and 
smelting  ores.  Iron  workers  who  came 
with  the  emigrants  to  Salt  Lake  City  for 
the  next  six  or  seven  years  were  sent  to 
Iron  County. 

Like  the  earth.  Iron  County  was  created 
spiritually  before  it  was  temporarly. 
George  A.  Smith  called  his  Iron  Mission- 
aries together  at  Fort  Utah  where  Provo 
now  stands  December  15,  1850  and  or- 
ganized them  for  the  journey  down.  He 
also  partially  organized  Iron  County  with 
a  temporary  Probate  Judge,  a  Constable 
and  a  Militia  under  whose  escort  the 
journey  would  be  made.  At  the  same 
time  and  place  { Fort  Utah )  the  Com- 
pany was  organized  into  a  Branch  of  the 
Church  wath  an  Apostle-President  and 
two  Bishops,  and  Henry  Lunt  was  ap- 
pointed agent  for  The  Deseret  News  for 
Iron  County.  Two'  weeks  later,  on  the 
way  down,  while  camped  at  Cove  Creek 
they  organized  the  Iron  County  Choir. 

When  this  caravan  yoked  up  and 
started  out,  they  were  literally  a  county  on 
wheels  and  a  traveling  branch  ol  the 
church  and  Iron  County  was  a  going, 
functioning  concern  though  it  had  no  le- 
gal or  official  existence  until  February, 
1852. 

George  A.  Smith  exacted  high  Christ- 
iaii  conduct  from  his  Missionaries.  There 
must  be  no  profanity  or  taking  of  the 
name  of  the  Lord  in  vain,  no  gambling 
and  the  Sabbath  day  must  be  observed. 
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Even  while  they  traveled  Sunday  meet-  was  especially  thankful  that  through  all 

ings  must  be  held  and  the  Bishops  were  the  hardships  of  the  journey  there  had 

to  administer  the  Sacrament  to  the  con-  not  been  a  single  fight, 

gregation.     He  said,  "We  are  going  to  Then  very  tactfully  he  squelched  the 

build  up  the  Kingdom  of  God,  prepare  the  rivalry  and  recalled  them  to  their  missions 

way  for  the  gathering  of  the  saints  and  by  saying,  "It  is  only  five  miles  to  Parley 

establishing   Zion.     We   should   act   as  P.  Pratt's  liberty  pole  which  is  our  destin^ 

consistent  as  though  we  were  preaching  ation.    Tomorrow  morning  when  we  yoke 

the  Gospel.     We  do  not  want  a  mean  up  let  the  Captains  of  Fifties  and  the 

man  to  settle  in  Iron  County.    I  prophesy  Captains  of  Tens  take  their  proper  places 

in  the  name  of  the  Lord  that  if  we  act  in  as  we  were  organized  in  the  beginning, 

faith,  being  agreed,  we  shall  perform  our  We  will  make  our  last  march  in  order 

mission  in  safety  and  return  in  prosper-  and  we  will  form  our  camp  at  the  liberty 

ity*  pole  in  proper  formation  so  every  person 

The  pioneers  had  an  interesting  though  every  day  can  be  accounted  for.       Not 

difficult  journey  in  the  dead  of  a  cold  one  word  of  criticism  had  been  spoken 

winter.    President  Smith  put  Anson  Call  but  the  racers  and  the  would  be  grabbers 

as  Captain  and  leader  of  the  First  Fifty  felt  now  ashamed. 

wagons  and  Simon  Baker  Captain  of  the  Arriving  at  Pratt's  liberty  pole  on  Jan- 
Second  Fifty.  He  took  his  position  in  uary  13th,  1851,  they  set  about  at  once 
the  very  rear  of  the  second  division.  He  to  build  a  city.  The  very  next  day  George 
wanted  to  make  sure  that  no  weak  or  A.  Smith  sent  ninety  men  to  the  canyon 
broken  down  outfit  was  left  behind  and  to  make  a  road  and  cut  timber  to  build  a 
that  every  member  of  his  company  was  meeting  house.  It  was  to  be  large  enough 
brought  safely  through.                             ,.  to  hold  the  people  and  be  strong  enough 

An  incident  of  the  journey  reveals  the  to  protect  them  from  Indian  assault.  Built 
quality  of  the  President  s  leadership.  Be-  in  the  form  of  a  Maltese  cross  it  would 
tween  what  is  now  Kanosh  and  Cove  afford  eight  strong  bastians  for  its  de- 
Fort,  Simon  Baker  of  the  Second  Fifty  fense. 

discovered  the  pass  where  the  highway  The  third  day  was  declared  by  the  Pres- 

now  runs,  and  came  out  in  the  lead  of  the  ident  a  holiday  so  that  an  election  might 

Call  Company  who  had  gone  over  the  be  held  to  more  completely  and  legally 

rough  mountain.     From  here  Baker  kept  organize  Iron  County.    At  this  time  a  full 

the  ead  over  the  angry  protests  of  Anson  get  of  County  Officers  were  elected  by 

Call  and  the  journey  developed  into  an  ballot.     They  were  sworn  in   and  put 

ox  team  race.  Baker  went  hurrying  on  under  bonds  to  faithfully  discharge  the 

dropping  his  weak  outfits  with  George  A.  duties  of  their  office.    Land  entries  could 

Smith  among  theni  back  to  Call  s  divi-  now  be   legally   recorded   and,   if  need 

sion.     George  A.  Smith  said  nothing.  arose,  the  territory  defended  against  acts 

Baker  drove  into  the  valley  of  Little  of  lawlessness  from  any  source.  The  wis- 

Salt  Lake  two  days  ahead  of  Call  and  his  dom  and  forsight  of  this  can  be  seen  in 

outfits  were  strung  from  Red  Creek  back  contrast    with     Nevada    and   Cahfomia 

to  the   foot  of  the   Beaver   Mountains,  where  millions  of  dollars  were  spent  in 

Word  came  back  to  George  A.  Smith,_  litigation  to  determine  titles  to  real  estate 

still  in  the  rear,  that  Baker's  leaders  were'  and  mining  claims  which  had  not  been 

camped  on  Red  Creek  and  the  men  were  so  recorded. 

riding  the  country  picking  out  the  best  Iron  County  was  now  legally  and  ful- 

ranch  places  for  themselves.  ly  organized  though  a  year  would  pass 

The  President  sent  word  for  them  to  before   it  received   a  territorial   charter, 

remain  on  Red  Creek  until  all  the  wagons  Moreover,  its  first  settlement  was  a  coun- 

were  in.    When  at  last  they  were  all  to-  ty  and  not  a  town.     Iron  County  was  a 

gether,  he  called  a  meeting.   Standing  in  county  without  a  single  town.     Parowan 

the  front  of  his  wagon  box  he  praised  the  operated  for  four  months  as  a  county  be- 

men  for  their  eagerness  to  discharge  their  fore  a  city  government  was  set  up. 

mission  and  he  commended  their  zeal.  He  (To  be  continued) 


Sir  vl/alter  Q>cott  and 


oJhe  ioaUafit^ne  CJamil^ 


By  Archibald  F,  Bennett 


When  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  in  the 
great  flood-tide  of  his  popularity  as  a  poet 
and  novelist,  there  was  born  in  a  cottage 
only  four  miles  from  his  beloved  Abbots- 
ford,  Scotland,  a  boy  who  was  to  influ- 
ence for  good  the  lives  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  young  people  throughout 
the  world. 

That  child  was  christened  by  sprink- 
ling while  still  an  infant,  in  the  Relief 
Presbyterian  Church,  being  given  the 
name  of  Richard  Ballantyne.  Among  his 
descendants  today  there  is  preserved  the 
title  page  from  a  volume  of  "The  Psalms 
of  David  in  Metre,"  published  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  year  1795.  On  the  blank 
space  on  the  back  of  this  title  page  the 
parents  of  the  child  Richard  had  record- 
ed their  own  marriage  and  the  births  of 
their  children.  Three  of  the  entries  are 
quoted  as  of  special  interest: 

"David  Ballantyne  and  Ann  Ban- 

nerman  married  28  October  1808 

Jane,  born  11  April  1813 

Richard,  born  26  August  1817  Whit- 

rigbog  Merton  Parish." 

This  was  the  second  marriage  of  Dav- 
id Ballantyne,  and  he  was  then  sixty 
years  old;  while  his  bride,  Ann  Banner- 
man,  a  girl  from  the  Highlands,  was  only 
eighteen.  Their  daughter  Jane  Ballan- 
tyne, born  in  1813,  later  became  the  wife 
of  President  John  Taylor.  Richard  Bal- 
lantyne w^as  the  fifth  child  of  David  and 
Ann   ( Bannerman )  Ballantyne. 

Like  Scott,  but  in  a  different  field,  this 
child  was  to  wield  a  wholesome  and 
world-wide  influence  and  example  point- 
ing the  way  to  happiness.  Far  from  his 
native  homeland,  as  a  sturdy  pioneer  in 
the  virile  and  growing  west,  he  was  to 
become  the  founder  of  the  great  Sunday 
School  system  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints;  and  for  fifty 
years  "a  leading  character  in  the  develop- 


ment of  the  religious,  social,  and  educa- 
tional interests  of  the  people  of  Utah." 

For  generations  the  Ballantynes  and 
the  Scotts  had  shared  the  same  home- 
land. Progenitors  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
had  married  descendants  of  the  Ballan- 
tyne family;  and  close  relatives  of  Rich- 
ard Ballantyne  had  married  Scott  girls. 
His  older  sister,  Jane  Ballantyne,  was  ac- 
tually born  at  Shieldfield,  in  Earlston 
parish,  on  the  property  of  a  kinsman  of 
Sir  Walter  on  his  mother's  side.  Abbots- 
ford  must  have  been  a  familiar  sight  to 
these  growing  children,  and  their  elders 
may  have  attended  some  o'f  the  two  grand 
annual  dinners  or  harvest-homes  which 
Sir  Walter  gave  "which  brought  togeth- 
er the  whole  countryside."  David  Ballan- 
tyne's  family  were  certainly  a  part  of  that 
countryside,  and  his  family  of  six  boys 
and  five  girls  must  have  known  and  ad- 
mired and  heard  many  a  bonny  tale  of 
the  gifted  owner  of  Abbotsford. 

Deaths  came  into  the  family.  On  20 
Feb.  1819,  Richard's  oldest  sister  by  his 
own  mother,  Ann,  died  in  Earlston  par- 
ish. One  month  later  to  the  day  his  next 
oldest  brother,  Robert,  died  in  the  parish 
of  Merton.  In  both  parishes  were  buried 
the  forefathers  and  kinsmen  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter, In  the  following  September  another 
daughter,  Annie,  was  born.  In  later  years 
she  also  became  the  wife  of  President 
Taylor.  The  last  child  in  the  family  was 
James  Ballantyne,  whose  birth  is  thus 
certified  in  a  little  shp  attached  to  the 
back  of  the  fly  leaf  in  the  old  record  men- 
tioned above: 

"Kelso  30th  May  1823 
"I  hereby  certify  that  James  law- 
ful son  of  David  Ballantyne  &  Anne 
Bannerman  His  Wife;  born  on  the 
15th  Aug.  1822  is  registered  by  Me. 
George  Gillies,  Session  Clerk  £> 
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Keeper  of  the  Register  of  Births 
6  Baptisms  for  the  Parish  of 
Kelso." 

It  was  at  Kelso  that  Scott  as  a  boy 
came  to  attend  the  Grammer  School, 
"and  here  he  made  his  first  acquaintance 
with  a  family,  two  members  of  which  were 
intimately  connected  with  the  most  im- 
portant literary  transactions  of  his  after 
life — James  Ballantyne,  the  printer  of  al- 
most all  his  works,  and  his  brother  John, 
who  had  a  share  in  the  publication  of 
many  of  them.  Their  father  was  a  re- 
spectable tradesman  in  this  pretty  town." 

"I  think,"  wrote  James  Ballantyne  from 
his  deathbed,  "it  was  in  the  year  1783 
that  1  first  became  acquainted  with  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  then  a  boy  about  my  own 
age  at  the  Grammer  School  of  Kelso.  The 
impression  left  by  his  manners  was,  even 
at  that  early  age,  calculated  to  be  deep. 
He  was  then,  as  he  continued  to  be  dur- 
ing all  his  Hfe,  devoted  to  antiquarian 
lore,  and  was  certainly  the  best  story  tell- 
er I  had  ever  heard,  either  then  or  since. 
I  remember  it  was  a  thing  of  daily  occur- 
rence, after  he  had  made  himself  master 
of  his  own  lesson,  I,  alas!  being  still  sad- 
ly to  seek  in  mine,  he  used  to  whisper  to 
me,  'Come,  slink  over  beside  me,  Jamie, 
and  I'll  tell  you  a  story.'  *** 

"In  the  intervals  of  school-hours,  it 
was  our  constant  practice  to  walk  to- 
gether by  the  bank  of  the  Tweed*** for 
his  stories  seemed  to  be  quite  inexhaust- 
ible." (Lockhart:  Lile  o[  Sir  Walter 
Scott  1:144-146.) 

From  that  day  on  they  were  friends 
and  soon  became  business  associates. 
James  Ballantyne's  birth  and  that  of  his 
brother  John,  are  recorded  in  the  temple 
record  of  Richard  Ballantyne,  who  was 
probably  their  third  cousin.  His  record 
shows  them  as  children  of  John  Ballan- 
tyne and  Jean  Barclay,  and  that  James 
was  born  at  Kelso  15  July  1772,  and  John 
13  May  1774.  James  became  a  soHcitor 
(attorney)  in  Kelso  in  1795.  As  his  busi- 
ness was  not  immediately  successful  he 
next  year  began  printing  and  editing  the 
Kelso  Mail,  a  weekly  newspaper.  In 
1 799  he  printed  a  few  copies  of  some  bal- 
lads which  Scott  had  written.  "So  pleased 
was  Scott  with  the  beauty  of  the  type 


that  he  chose  Ballantyne  to  print  his  col- 
lection of  old  Border  ballads.  The  con- 
nection thus  inaugurated  between  author 
and  printer  remained  uninterrupted 
through  'good  and  bad  weather'  to  the 
close  of  Scott's  life." 

The  end  of  their  lives  came  close  to- 
gether. James  Ballantyne  was  on  his 
own  deathbed  when  he  learned  that  his 
great  friend  and  patron  was  no  more. 
Scott  died  21  Sept.  1832,  and  was  buried 
with  his  maternal  ancestors  in  Dryburgh 
Abby,  four  and  a  half  miles  southeast  of 
Melrose,  and  near  the  birthplace  of  Rich- 
ard Ballantyne.  James  Ballantyne  died 
about  four  months  later,  17  Jan.  1833. 

Richard  Ballantyne's  father,  David, 
had  predeceased  the  other  two,  dying  at 
Spring  Hill,  near  Kelso,  12  Dec.  1831. 
"He  was  a  large,  handsome  man,  six  feet 
tall,  and  weighing  over  two  hundred 
pounds.  He  was  a  good,  devout,  and 
faithful  follower  of  Christ,  and  a  lover 
of  his  divine  truth  and  mission." 

By  this  time  Richard  had  reached 
the  age  of  fourteen,  having  as  a  child 
herded  his  mother's  cows  on  the  public 
roads,  tended  garden  walks  and  lawns 
for  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and  worked  on 
a  farm.  Occasionally  he  had  attended 
school  at  Kelso,  where  Scott  had  former- 
ly gone,  but  Richard  could  be  there  as  a 
rule  only  in  the  winter  months.  Later 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  baker,  serving 
three  years.  At  sixteen  he  was  a  baker's 
foreman  at  Kelso.  From  then  until  his 
conversion  .to  Mormonism  and  emigra- 
tion to  Nauvoo,  he  owned  a  baker's 
business  which  he  conducted  in  Earlston, 
again  only  a  few  miles  from  Abbotsford. 
He  and  his  widowed  mother  and  her  sur- 
viving children  were  baptized  in  1842. 
In  1843  he  left  his  native  country — the 
land  of  Scott  and  the  Border  land  of 
many  a  stirring  adventure — for  a  great 
adventure  of  his  own,  which  led  by  way 
of  New  Orleans,  Nauvoo,  and  across  the 
weary  plains  to  Utah,  where  he  founded 
the  Sunday  School  and  "sought  tO'  point 
to  the  children  the  path  of  life  and  sal- 
vation." During  the  remainder  of  his  hfe, 
"his  interests  w^ere  entwined  around  the 
hosts  of  Sunday  School  children  whom 
he  dearly  loved." 


By  Stanley  Snow  Ivins 
II. -HIS  FIRST  MISSION 


ANTHONY  W.  IVINS 
(about  the  time  he  was  married) 

When  Pres.  Anthony  W.  Ivins  was 
twenty-three  years  old  he  was  called  to 
take  his  first  mission. 

Sometime  during  the  year  ol  1874 
Meleton  G.  Trejo,  a  Spaniard,  was  bap- 
tized into  the  Church.  He  translated 
some  extracts  from  the  Book  of  Mormon 
into  the  Spanish  language,  and  they  were 
published  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  of 
about  one  hundred  pages.  With  this 
accomplished  Pres.  Brigham  Young  de- 
cided that  the  time  had  come  to  intro- 
duce the  Gospel  into  Mexico,  and  in  the 
fall  of  1875  he  called  Elder  Daniel  W. 
Jones  to  lead  a  missionary  party  to  that 
country.  The  mission  was  also  to  be  one 
of  exploration,  with  the  missionaries  trav- 
eling overland  to  Mexico  and  exploring 


along    the  way  any  sites  where  settle- 
ments might  be  established. 

Pres.  Ivins  was  one  of  those  called  to 
accompany  Elder  Jones  on  this  mission. 
He  was  pleased  with  the  call,  for  he  had 
read  Prescott's  story  of  the  conquest  of 
Mexico  by  the  Spaniard^  and  was  great- 
ly interested  in  the  people  of  the  country. 
When  his  call  came,  his  friends  in  St. 
George  took  up  subscriptions  to  help  him 
on  his  way.  Forty-five  of  them  contrib- 
uted $8.15  in  cash,  $6.50  in  merchandise, 
$78.00  in  Tithing  Office  scrip,  $16.50  in 
Factory  scrip,  $8.00  in  F.  6.  M.  Co  scrip, 
$1.00  in  meat  scrip,  and  $1.00  in  bread 
scrip,  a  total  of  $119.15.  In  addition  to 
these  contributions  B.  H.  Paddock  gave 
him  a  mule  and  the  people  of  Pine  Val- 
ley, a  horse.  With  this  aid,  and  by  sell- 
ing all  his  possessions,  he  secured  a  good 
traveling  outfit,  consisting  of  a  saddle 
horse  and  two  pack  animals  with  their 
accouterments,  camp  equipment,  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money. 

On  the  morning  of  October  10,  1875, 
Bro.  Ivins,  who  had  never  before  been 
away  from  his  family,  mounted  his  horse 
and  took  a  lonely  ride  to  Toquerville  to 
meet  his  missionary  companions,  who 
were  coming  from  the  northern  part  of 
the  Territory.  They  were,  in  addition 
to  Daniel  W.  Jones,  the  presiding  elder, 
Helaman  Pratt,  J.  Z.  Stewart,  R.  H.  Smith 
and  Wiley  Jones.  The  party  went  on 
from  Toquerville,  past  Pipe  Springs,  to 
Kanab,  where  it  arrived  on  October  14th. 

At  Kanab  Jacob  Hamblin,  Ammon  M. 
Tenney  and  Thomas  Chamberlain  joined 
the  company.  As  this  was  the  last  Mor-^ 
mon  settlement  on  their  route,  the  mis- 
sionaries remained  here  fox  six  days,  mak- 
ing their  final  preparations.  Jacob  Hamb- 
lin butchered  the  only  beef  he  owned  and 
jerked  the  meat  for  use  on  the  journey. 
The  route  was  to  be  through  a  wild  bar- 
ren country,  and  the  travelers  must  take 
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along  a  good  supply  of  provisions.  They 
also  carried  rifles  and  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion which  could  be  used  for  shooting 
wild  game  for  food  and  for  protection, 
if  the  necessity  should  arise.  When  the 
expedition  left  Kanab,  on  October  20th, 
it  was  made  up  of  nine  men,  ten  saddle 
horses  and  twenty-two  pack  animals. 
The  animals  were  strange  to  each  other 
and  had  to  be  herded  at  night  to  keep 
them  from  wandering  off  and  becoming 
lost. 

From  Kanab  the  missionaries  traveled 
south  and  west  across  the  Arizona  line, 
over  the  Kaibab  Mountain,  through 
Houserock  Valley,  past  Jacob's  Pool  and 
on  to  Lee's  Ferry  on  the  Colorado  river. 
Bro.  Ivins  wrote  in  his  journal  a  brief 
description  of  Houserock  Valley,  con- 
cluding with  the  observation  that  the  val- 
ley "would  make  a  very  fine  cattle  ranch," 
Twenty  years  later  he  was  managing  the 
Kaibab  Land  and  Cattle  Company,  which 
ran  cattle  on  the  Kaibab  Mountain  and 
in  Houserock  Valley. 

Two  days  after  the  company  had 
crossed  the  Colorado  river  at  Lee's  Ferry, 
Jacob  Hamblin  and  Thomas  Chamberlain 
returned  to  Kanab,  reducing  the  number 
of  missionaries  to  seven. 

From  Lee's  Ferry  they  traveled  in  a 
southerly  direction  for  about  fifty  miles, 
following  the  present  route  of  U.  S.  High- 
way 89,  and  then  turned  southwestward 
toward  a  cluster  of  Moqui  Indian  villages. 
On  the  night  of  Saturday,  October  30th, 
they  camped  about  thirty-five  miles  west 
of  the  nearest  of  these  villages,  on  ground 
farmed  by  the  Indians.  They  remained 
here  over  Sunday  and  appraised  the  loca- 
tion as  a  possible  site  for  a  settlement, 
estimating  that  there  would  be  water  to 
irrigate  land  enough  to  support  fifteen 
families.  Before  they  had  broken  camp 
Monday  morning  they  heard  distant  sing- 
ing, which  grew  nearer  and  louder  until 
a  large  number  of  Moqui  Indians  came  in 
sight.  They  had  come  from  the  village  of 
of  Oraibi  to  gather  their  crops,  and  were 
singing  songs  of  thanksgiving  for  the  har- 
vest. Bro.  Ivins  wrote  that  the  effect  of 
the  chanting  of  the  Indians,  coming  out 
of  the  solitude  of  the  desert,  "was  charm- 
ing beyond  description." 


Two  days  more  of  travel  over  a  very 
dry  country  brought  the  missionaries  to 
the  village  of  Oraibi,  where  they  remained 
for  three  days,  resting  their  tired  horses 
and  visiting  with  the  Moquis.  The  In- 
dians were  friendly  and  Bro.  Ivins  met 
some  with  whom  he  had  become  acquaint- 
ed on  their  trading  trips  to  the  Mormon 
settlements.  The  Moqui  villages  were 
all  built  on  high  bluffs,  and  could  be 
reached  only  by  narrow  trails  winding  up 
the  cliffs.  From  wells  at  the  foot  of  the 
bluffs,  water  for  domestic  use  was  car- 
ried up  the  steep  trails  in  jugs  balanced 
on  the  heads  of  the  Indian  women.  The 
houses  of  the  Indians  were  flat-roofed, 
built  of  stone,  and  from  one  to  three  stor- 
ies high.  Bro.  Ivins  called  the  villages 
Oribe,  Shumuthpa,  Mushaiina,  Ahlela, 
Gualpi,  Siwinna  and  Tegua,  and  belived 
them  to  be  the  Seven  Cities  of  Cebolla, 
of  which  the  early  Spanish  explorers  had 
told  such  fabulous  tales. 

From  the  Moqui  villages  the  mission- 
aries wished  to  go  to  the  Little  Colorado 
river.  Knowing  only  that  it  was  some- 
where to  the  south,  they  engaged  an  In- 
dian to  guide  them,  but  he  later  refused 
to  go  with  them  and  they  started  on  with- 
out him.  Meeting  some  other  Moquis, 
they  hired  a  new  guide,  who  said  he  would 
join  them  the  following  morning.  He  ap- 
peared the  next  morning  and  announced 
that  he  was  afraid  to  accompany  them. 
He  put  them  on  a  dim  trail  and  said  that 
if  they  followed  it  for  two  days  they 
would  come  to  the  river.  They  went  on 
their  way  without  a  guide.  At  noon  of  the 
second  day  they  lost  the  trail,  but  con- 
tinued on  without  changing  their  course 
and,  about  sundown,  reached  what  they 
believed  to  be  the  dry  channel  of  the  river 
they  were  seeking.  They  had  been  all 
day  without  water  and  Elder  Ivins  was 
sent  to  a  high  ridge  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  away  to  look  for  some.  He  reached 
the  ridge  just  before  dark  and  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a  stream  about  three  miles 
ahead.  He  signalled  to  his  companions 
and  they  joined  him,  but  by  the  time  they 
arrived  it  was  too  dark  tO'  see  the  water. 
They  went  on  in  the  darkness  and  just 
when  they  were  beginning  to  complain 
that  Bro.  Ivins  had  seen  a  mirage,  reached 
the  Little  Colorado. 
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The  following  day  they  explored  the 
river  bottom  above  and  below  their  camp. 
A  few  miles  below  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Leroux  Fork,  they  found  good  land 
and  decided  that,  if  the  water  of  the 
river  could  be  controlled,  a  settlement 
could  be  made  there. 

Crossing  the  Little  Colorado,  they 
found  a  wagon  road,  which  they  followed 
in  a  southeasterly  direction.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  day  on  this  road  they  were 
at  Pine  Station,  near  the  summit  of  the 
thickly  timbered  Mogollon  Mountain. 
They  stopped  here  and  spent  a  day  hunt- 
ing wild  turkeys.  They  saw  a  few  but 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  any.  A  few 
miles  beyond  Pine  Station  they  came  to 
Stoneman's  Lake,  which  Bro.  Ivins  des- 
cribed as  "a  great  natural  curiosity."  He 
said:  "The  water  is  in  a  round  basin, 
hundreds  of  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  are 
trees  and  grass  through  which  the  trails 
of  animals  are  plainly  visible." 

From  Stoneman's  Lake  the  travelers 
went  on  past  Arnold's  ranch  and  struck 
the  Rio  Verde  at  a  point  near  the  military 
post  of  Camp  Verde.  They  remained 
here  for  a  day  and  explored  the  river,  but 
found  no  land  suitable  for  cultivation. 
Continuing  on  southwestward  for  two 
days,  they  came  to  Ash  Creek,  where 
they  turned  south  to  Osborne's  ranch. 
Here,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Kan- 
ab  a  month  before,  they  were  able  to  pur- 
chase some  butter  and  milk.  They  paid 
$1.20  a  pound  for  butter  and  60  cents  a 
gallon  for  milk.  Seven  miles  further  south 
at  Vicker's  ranch,  they  found  good  corn 
and  sorghum  growing  without  irrigation, 
and  estimated  that  there  was  about  five 
hundred  acres  of  arable  land. 

They  arrived  at  New  River,  where 
Elder  Daniel  Jones  purchased  a  wagon, 
paying  $100.00  for  it.  Thirty- five  miles 
south  of  New  River  they  struck  the  Salt 
river  near  Phoenix.  They  found  the  Salt 
river  valley  to  be  the  first  good  farming 
country  they  had  seen.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  excellent  land  with  a 
water  supply  which  appeared  to  them  to 
be  without  limit.  They  crossed  over  to 
Phoenix  and  went  eastward  up  t^'he  river 
nine  miles  to  Tempe,  or  Hayden's  Ferry. 
Here  they  met  Judge  Charles  Hayden, 


who  gave  them  a  warm  reception.  He 
told  them  that  there  was  much  unoccu- 
pied land  further  up  the  river  and  that 
the  Mormons  were  the  people  to  settle 
on  it.  Two  years  later,  in  the  fall  of 
1877,  the  Latter-day  Saints  settled  the 
town  of  Mesa,  eight  miles  up  the  river 
from  Tempe. 

From  Hayden's  Ferry  the  missionaries 
traveled  south  twenty-two  miles  to  the 
Gila  river  and  turned  eastward  up  the 
stream.  On  the  Gila  they  first  saw  the 
Pima  Indians,  who  lived  in  villages  along 
the  river.  They  pronounced  these  the  most 
civilized  Indians  they  had  seen.  At  the 
Indian  agency  at  Sacaton  they  rested  for 
a  day  and  held  the  first  meeting  of  their 
mission.  It  was  attended  by  about  sixty 
Pima  and  Papago  Indians,  who  appeared 
to  be  much  interested  in  what  they  heard. 
From  Sacaton  they  continued  up  the  river 
twelve  miles  to  a  Papago  village,  where 
they  spent  Sunday  and  held  another  meet- 
ing. 

They  followed  up  the  Gila  to  the  min- 
ing town  of  Florence  and  from  there 
turned  south  again  across  a  desert  coun- 
try where  they  had  to  buy  water  for  their 
horses.  Seventy-five  miles  across  this 
desert  took  them  to  the  city  of  Tucson, 
where  they  remained  for  three  days.  They 
met  the  Governor  of  Arizona  here,  and 
at  his  invitation,  held  a  meeting.  Here 
they  also  received  their  first  mail  since 
leaving  home  three  months  before. 

From  Tucson  they  went  east  seven 
miles  to  Camp  Lowell,  where  Elder  Jones 
purchased  another  wagon  and  two  sets  of 
harness.  They  then  turned  southeast  for 
fifty  miles  to  the  crossing  of  the  San  Ped- 
ro river.  Bro.  Ivins  noted  that  the  San 
Pedro  valley  was  a  beautiful  one  with 
good  land  and  irrigation  water  which 
could  be  easily  controlled.  Early  in  1 877 
this  valley  was  settled  by  a  company  of 
Latter-day  Saints,  who  called  their  set- 
tlement St.  David. 

After  crossing  the  San  Pedro  river  the 
missionaries  turned  slightly  north  of  east, 
past  the  Dragoon  Mountains,  to  Apache 
Pass  in  the  Dos  Cabesos  Mountains,  and 
on  to  San  Simon,  where  they  remained 
for  three  days,  including  Christmas  day. 
They  were  waiting  for  some  Apache  In- 
dians who  had  promised  to  meet  them 
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there.  The  Indians  did  not  appear,  but 
other  visitors  did,  and  the  missionaries 
were  given  the  first  fright  of  their  journey. 
As  they  sat  in  camp  one  day,  they  saw  a 
band  of  armed  horsemen  approaching 
over  the  plain.  They  hastily  prepared  to 
defend  themselves  and  were  ready  when 
the  horsemen  reached  the  camp.  They 
were  a  mixed  group  of  Indians  and  white 
men  led  by  a  mean  looking  Indian,  With 
their  guns  ready  in  their  hands  they  rode 
straight  into  the  camp,  where  the  breth- 
ren stood  on  the  alert.  Not  a  word  was 
spoken  on  either  side.  The  leader  of 
the  horsemen  dismounted,  rolled  a  cigar- 
ette, hghted  it  at  the  camp  fire,  remount- 
•r,  and  rode  away  followed  by  his  com- 
anions.  The  missionaries  never  learned 
/ho  their  strange  visitors  were. 

From  San  Simon  they  proceeded  east- 
ward across  the  line  into  New  Mexico  to 
the  abandoned  mining  camp  of  Ralston. 
They  continued  on  past  Knight's  Station, 
Apache  Tejo  and  Fort  Cummings,  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  which  they  crossed  at  Mes- 
iila.  At  Knight's  Station  a  Mr.  Davis 
invited  them  to  hold  a  meeting.  It  was 
attended  by  four  men  and  three  women. 

From  Mesilla  they  traveled  down  the 
east  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  crossed  into 
Texas,  and  stopped  at  the  Canutillo  ranch 
sixteen  miles  above  El  Paso.  It  was  de- 
cided to  leave  the  horses  here  to  recuper- 
ate, and  Bro.  Ivins  was  left  to  care  for 
them.  He  remained  at  the  ranch  for  three 
weeks,  paying  $5.00  a  week  for  grazing 
privileges  for  the  horses  and  his  own 
board.  Headquarters  of  the  expedition 
was  then  moved  to  Ysleta,  twelve  miles 
below  El  Paso  on  the  Texas  side  of  the 
river.  All  the  missionaries  went  to  Ysleta 
except  Daniel  and  Wiley  Jones,  who  re- 
mained at  El  Paso  making  saddle  trees. 

At  Ysleta  the  elders  made  it  known  that 
they  were  there  to  preach  the  Gospel. 
The  people  of  the  town,  most  of  whom 
were  Indians,  held  a  council  and  decided 
against  listening  to  any  preaching. 

After  about  two  weeks  at  Ysleta  Bro. 
Ivins  went  to  El  Paso  to  help  in  the  mak- 
ing of  saddle  trees,  and  Elders  Ammon 
Ii'I.  Tenney  and  R.  H.  Smith  went  up  the 
Rio  Grande  to  visit  the  Pueblo  Indians 
of  New  Mexico. 


The  five  remaining  missionaries,  Dan- 
iel and  Wiley  Jones,  A.  W.  Ivins,  J.  Z. 
Stewart  and  Helaman  Pratt,  were  now 
ready  to  enter  Mexico  and  begin  the 
second  phase  of  their  mission,  the  intro- 
duction oiF  the  Gospel  to  the  Mexican 
people.  Some  of  them  had  high  hopes 
of  getting  great  results.  Wiley  Jones 
put  on  a  clean  shirt  with  the  declaration 
that  he  would  not  take  it  off  until  a  Lam- 
anite  had  been  baptized. 

On  March  20,  1876  the  missionaries 
left  El  Paso,  bound  for  the  city  of  Chihau- 
hau,  the  capital  of  the  Mexican  state  of 
the  same  name.  They  followed  the  Rio 
Grande  southeast  for  two  days,  until  they 
reached  San  Ignacio,  then  left  it,  headed 
southwest  and  camped  at  Cantarracio, 
where  a  company  of  Mexican  soldiers 
were  stationed  to  protect  travelers  against 
the  Apache  Indians.  As  they  sat  around 
the  camp  that  evening  singing  songs,  they 
suddenly  missed  the  sound  of  the  bells 
their  horses  were  wearing.  They  searched 
in  the  darkness  but  found  no  trace  of  the 
animals.  Early  the  next  morning  the 
search  was  resumed.  Bro,  Ivins  and  Wil- 
ey Jones  found  the  trail  of  the  horses  and 
followed  it  westward  for  about  ten  miles, 
when  Elder  Jones  refused  to  go  further. 
Bro.  Ivins  went  on  alone  until  the  trail 
entered  a  low  range  of  mountains.  He 
then  felt  sure  that  the  horses  had  been 
driven  off  and,  as  he  had  not  brought  his 
rifle  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being 
ambushed,  he  decided  to  return  to  camp. 
In  the  afternoon  Elder  Daniel  Jones  hired 
some  of  the  soldiers  to  go  with  him  and 
followed  the  trail  into  the  mountains.  The 
horses  were  found  only  a  short  distance 
beyond  where  Bro.  Ivins  had  stopped 
trailing  them.  Everyone  suspected  that 
some  of  the  soldiers  had  driven  the  ani- 
mals off,  hoping  to  get  a  reward  for  find- 
ing them. 

Having  recovered  their  horses,  the 
missionaries  resumed  their  journey  in  a 
southerly  direction  toward  Chihauhau. 
They  passed  through  Ojo  de  Lucino  and 
Carisal  to  Carmen,  which  they  declared 
to  be  the  best  site  for  a  settlement  that 
they  hafi  seen  in  Mexico.  From  Carmen 
they  went  on  through  Encenias,  Sauz  and 
Sacramento,   and  arrived  at  Chihauhau 
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on  April  2nd,  thirteen  days  after  leaving 
El  Paso. 

They  found  Chihuahua  to  be  a  city  of 
about  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
streets  paved  with  cobble-stones,  side- 
walks of  flagstones  and  bricks,  and  some 
fine  flat-roofed  buildings.  There  were 
several  churches  in  the  city,  including  an 
extensively  ornamented  cathedral,  about 
one  hundred  fifty  years  old.  They  re- 
mained in  Chihuahua  for  eight  days  and 
then  proceeded  westward  past  Santa 
Ysabel  and  San  Antonio  to  La  Villa  de 
Concepcion,  where  they  arrived  on  April 
17th. 

They  stopped  at  Concepcion,  for  12 
days  -  and  held  a  number  of  meetings. 
The  people  were  friendly  and  a  few 
wished  to  be  baptized.  The  elders  de- 
cided not  to  baptize  them  because  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  when  they  might  again 
be  visited. 

From  Concepcion  the  missionaries 
turned  north  and  "started  for  home." 
Twelve  days  .later  they  were  at  the  old 
town  of  Casas  Grandes  on  the  Casas 
Grandes  river.  They  followed  this  river 
on  toward  the  United  States  border. 
About  ten  years  later  Latter-day  Saints 
established  the  colonies  of  Diaz  and  Du- 
blan  in  the  Casas  Grandes  valley  below 
the  old  city,  and  Colonia  Juarez  in  the 
nearby  valley  of  the  Piedres  Verdes  riv- 
er. 

Nineteen  days  after  leaving  Concep- 
cion the  travelers  crossed  the  border  into 
New  Mexico.  Two  days  later  they  struck 
their  old  trail  and  followed  it  west  into 
Arizona,  to  Apache  Pass.  The  Apaches 
had  gone  on  the  war  path  since  the  mis- 
sionaries passed  this  way  late  in  the  pre- 
ceding December,  and  now  as  the  breth- 
ren returned  along  the  same  route,  they 
could  see  the  fires  and  smoke  signals  of 
the  Indians  around  them.  But  they  came 
safely  through.  At  Apache  Pass  they 
left  the  old  trail  and  traveled  directly 
north  for  thirteen  days,  past  Camp  Grant, 
Eureka,  Camp  Greenwood,  across  the 
Gila  and  Black  rivers,  past  Camp  Apache 
and  on  to  the  Little  Colorado  river,  about 
two  hundred  thirty  miles  from  Apache 
Pass. 

They  struck  the  Little  Colorado  at  a 
point  near  where  they  had  crossed  it  on 


their  outward  journey.  Here  they  found 
Pres.  Daniel  H.  Wells  and  Apostles  Eras- 
tus  Snow  and  Brigham  Young,  Jr.,  and 
three  camps  of  the  Saints  who  had  come 
from  Utah  to  begin  settlements  along 
the  river.  They  joined  Pres.  Wells  and 
his  party  and  followed  down  the  river 
for  four  days,  then  turned  north.  An- 
other four  days  brought  them  to  Lee's 
Ferry  on  the  Colorado  river.  The  river 
was  so  high  and  swift  that  the  ferry  boat 
could  not  be  used.  The  wagons  were 
taken  apart  and  rowed  across  in  a  skiff, 
and  the  horses  were  forced  to  swim  the 
river.  Pres.  Wells  and  Bro.  Ivins  re- 
mained on  the  south  side  of  the  stream 
until  everyone  else  was  safely  across. 
Extra  precautions  were  taken  in  the  cross- 
ing because  of  the  misfortune  which  had 
overtaken  Pres.  Wells'  party  at  the  cross- 
ing on  the  way  down  to  the  Little  Colo- 
rado. The  ferry  boat  had  swamped  and 
a  number  of  the  brethren  had  been  swept 
overboard.  Bishop  Rowndy  of  Kanarra 
had  been  drowned  and  Pres.  Wells  had 
narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate. 

Three  days  traveling  from  Lee's  Ferry 
took  the  company  to  Kanab  and  four  days 
later,  on  June  21,  1876,  Bro.  Ivins  ar- 
rived at  his  home  in  St.  George. 

So  ended  the  first  mission  of  Pres. 
Ivins.  It  had  been  more  a  journey  of  ex- 
ploration than  a  preaching  mission.  He 
had  been  away  from  home  eight  months 
and  eleven  days.  He  had  assisted  in  hold- 
only  about  a  half  a  dozen  meetings  and 
had  baptized  no  converts.  But  he  had 
traveled  on  horseback  approximately 
twenty-four  hundred  miles,  a  distance 
more  than  twice  that  covered  by  the  Pio- 
neers on  their  historic  journey  from  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  to  the  Salt  Lake  Valley.  The 
country  through  which  he  had  passed 
had  been  full  of  new  places  and  new 
people,  and  these  had  been  of  great  in- 
terest to  him.  He  had  been  the  principal 
hunter  for  the  expedition  and  had  sup- 
plied its  larder  with  one  antelope,  six 
deer  and  two  messes  of  mountain  trout. 
He  had  helped  explore  the  country,  in 
Arizona  and  Mexico,  in  which  ten  or  more 
settlements  were  later  established  by  the 
Latter-day  Saints.  It  had  been  a  won- 
derful experience  for  a  young  man  who 
had  grown  up  in  St.  George. 
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onversions 

THROUGH  THE  BOOK  OF  MORMON 

By  John  Henry  Evans 

II.    TWO  OF  THE  EARLIEST  CONVERTS 


All  down  the  years,  since  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  the  Book  of  Mormon  in 
print,  in  March,  1830,  that  volume  has 
been  the  means  of  converting  more  per- 
sons to  the  Mormon  faith  than  perhaps 
any  other  single  book. 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  scholar,  the  un- 
learned, the  religious,  and  the  skeptic, 
alike,  when  they  have  given  themselves 
up  to  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the 
work,  have  somehow  been  radically 
changed  in  their  views  and  life.  It  has 
gripped  their  very  soul  as  nothing  else 
had  been  able  to  do. 

Not  that  they  were  criminal,  or  even 
bad,  as  was  the  man  of  whom  we  spoke 
as  having  been  changed  by  reading  the 
New  Testament.  These  converts  to  Mor- 
monism  were  just  ordinary  folk,  some- 
times church  members,  sometimes  not,  but 
men  and  women  w-ho  lived  a  decent,  nor- 
mal life,  as  their  associates  were  living. 
But  a  reading  of  the  Book  of  Mormon 
put  a  new  purpose  into  their  lives,  gave 
a  new  direction  to  their  thoughts  and  ac- 
tivities, energized  their  faith,  if  they  had 
any,  and  planted  faith  in  them,  if  they 
did  not  already  have  faith. 

That  is  what  that  book  has  done  for 
thousands.     It  has  been  in  the  class  of 
books  knows  as  the  "literature  of  power, 
'  as    contradistinguished    from    the    class 
called  the  "literature  of  knowledge." 

There  was,  first  of  all,  the  case  of 
Thomas  B.  Marsh. 

Marsh,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
was  at  different  times  a  farmer,  a  found- 
ryman,  a  waiter,  and  a  storekeeper.  In 
the  spring  of  1830,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
one,  he  was  living  in  Boston,  where  he 
owned  a  small  business.  Earlier  in  his 
hfe  he  joined  the  Methodist  Church,  but 
soon  left  it  because  he  could  not  recon- 
cile some  of  its  teachings  with  those  of 
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the  Bible,  the  religious  standard  of  the 
time. 

Then,  for  some  reason,  w^ith  a  com- 
panion he  took  a  trip  to  Lyonstown,  in 
New  York  State,  where  he  first  heard  of 
the  new  prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  At  once 
his  attention  was  awakened.  For  he  had 
had  an  impression  for  many  years  now 
that  the  true  Church  was  not  on  the  earth, 
but  that  it  would  be  restored.  Was  Joseph 
Smith  the  man  through  whom  it  would 
be  brought  back  to  earth?  He  would  go 
to  Palmyra,  where  the  prophet  was,  and 
make  inquiries.     And  this  -he  did. 

At  Palmyra  he  met  Martin  Harris,  the 
man  who  financed  the  publication  of  the 
new  book.  Only  the  first  form  had  been 
printed.  Harris  gave  Marsh  a  copy  and 
talked  to  him  about  the  golden  plates, 
which  Harris  said  he  had  seen,  about  the 
angel,  whom  he  had  also  seen  and  heard, 
and  about  the  new  prophet,  with  whom 
he  was  intimately  acquainted.  Marsh, 
when  it  appeared  that  he  was  interested, 
was  taken  by  Martin  to  Fayette,  to  see 
Joseph  Smith.  The  Prophet  was  not  there 
at  the  time,  but  Marsh  talked  with  Oliver 
Cowdery,  another  intimate  friend  of  the 
Smiths,  who,  like  Harris,  had  looked  up- 
on the  plates,  had  seen  and  heard  Moroni, 
and  been  told  by  "the  voice  of  the  Lord," 
that  the  ancient  record  had  been  correctly 
translated. 

On  reaching  his  home  Marsh  read  the 
part  of  the  Book  of  Mormon  which  had 
been  given  him.  It  converted  him  to  the 
New  Movement.  His  wife,  too,  read  it, 
and  was  convinced  of  its  truth. 

Later,  when  he  heard  that  a  new  church 
had  been  organized  by  Joseph  Smith,  he 
moved,  with  his  family,  to  Fayette,  and 
there  all  of  them  were  baptized. 

That  this  conversion  was  genuine  and 
lasting  is  evident  from  Marsh's  subse- 
quent history. 
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When  the  Twelve  Apostles  were  chos-  I  felt  that  he  would.    Therefore  I  started 

en,  in  1835,  he  was  named  as  one  of  the  with  this  amount,  to  come  all  the  way  to 

group.     Indeed,  he  served  as  president  this  valley.    I  knew  that  I  could  not  come 

of  the  quorum  for  a  number  of  years.  But.  here  with  that  small  sum,  and  I  did  not 

in  the  dark  days  that  fell  upon  the  Mor-  see  how  I  was  to  get  any  more, 

mons  in   Ohio  and   Missouri,   his   faith  "But  before  I  got  out  of  the  State  [ok 

waned,   and    he    was    excommunicated,  Missouri]  the  Lord  changed  my  fortune, 

along  with  four  others  of  the  Twelve.  He  and  I  had  fifty-live  dollars  and  five  cents 

continued,  however,  to  reside  in  Missouri,  Still  I  had  some  hardships,  for  I  traveled 

the  scene  of  his  disaffection.  on  foot  in  some  severely  cold  weather,  i 

In  1857,  however,  after  eating  husks  found  that  my  chastisement  was  not  over, 

for  nineteen  years,  he  rejoined  the  Mor-  "I  have  come  here  to  get  good  society 

mons  in  Salt  Lake  City.     And  there,  on  — to  get  your  fellowship.     I  want  your 

being  asked  to  speak  publicly,  he  told  the  God  to  be  my  God,  and  I  want  to  live  with 

story  of  his  apostasy,  you  in  time  and  eternity.     I  never  want 

"I  frequently  wanted  to  know  how  my  to  forsake  the  people  of  God  any  more, 

apostasy  began,"  he  said,  "and  I  have  Had  I  known  as  much  of  the  Church  and 

come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  must  have  its  doctrines  before  I  apostatized  as  I  now 

lost  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  out  of  my  heart,  know,  I  think  I  could  not  have  back-slid- 

I  saw  a  beam  in  Brother  Joseph's  eye,  but  den.     I  have  not  come  here  to  seek  for 

it  was  nothing  but  a  mote  in  my  own  eye.  any  office.     I  only  want  a  place  among 

I  meddled  with  that  which  was  not  my  you  as  a  humble  servant  of  God." 

business.     And  let  me  tell  you,  brethren  Three  years  later  Thomas  B.  Marsh 

and  friends,  if  you  do  not  want  to  suffer  passed  away  in  Ogden,  Utah,  where  his 

in  body  and  mind,  as  I  have  done,  if  there  remains  lie  buried  with  his  people,  as  he 

are  any  of  you  that  have  the  seeds  of  had  wished. 

apostasy  in  you,  do  not  let  them  make  Even  more  directly  and  strongly  con- 

their  appearance,  but  nip  that  spirit  in  the  nected  with  the  Book  of  Mormon  was 

bud,  for  it  is  misery  and  affliction  in  this  the  conversion  of  Parley  P.  Pratt, 

world  and  destruction  in  the  world  to  By  birth  and  early  education  Pratt  was 

come."  a  New  Yorker.    At  eighteen  he  went  to 

And  concerning  his  return  he  had  this  Ohio,  where  he  pre-empted  a  piece  of  the 

to  say:  "For  the  first  four  or  five  years  wilderness,  built  a  log  cabin  on  it  with 

especially  I  was  a  very  stiff-necked  man,  his  own  hands,  and  undertook  to  culti- 

and  I  felt  that  I  would  never  return  to  vate  it.  "Some  leaves  and  straw  in  my 

the  Church.    But  towards  the  latter  part  cabin,"  he  tells  us  "served  for  my  lodg- 

of  the  time  I  began  to  wake  up  and  to  be  ing,  and  a  good  fire  kept  me  warm.     A 

sensible  that  I  was  being  chastened  by  the  stream  near  my  door  quenched  my  thirst; 

Almighty.  I  felt  troubled  from  that  day,  and  fat  venison,  with  a  little  bread  from 

and  my  soul  was  vexed."  It  was  then  that  the  settlements,  sustained  me   for  food, 

he  resolved  to  rejoin  his  people.  The  storms  of  winter  raged  around  me; 

"After  forming  this  resolution,  I  tried  the  wind  shook  the  forest,  the  wolf 
to  get  an  outfit,  and  kept  trying  for  two  howled  in  the  distance,  and  the  owl 
or  three  years.  I  did  not  want  to  come  chimed  in  harshly  to  complete  the  dole- 
here  sick,  lame,  decrepit,  and  dependent,  ful  music  which  seemed  to  soothe  me  or 
and  therefore  I  kept  trying.  I  then  thought  bid  me  welcome  to  this  holy  retreat."  He 
to  myself,  'I  am  getting  older  and  weak-  was  a  student,  too,  for  among  the  books 
er  [he  was  then  under  sixty] ,  and  if  I  do  which  he  had  brought  with  him  were  the 
not  start,  I  shall  soon  die,  and  then  whose  Bible,  McKenzie's  Travels  in  the  Norths 
fault  will  it  be?'  I  therefore  said,  'I  will  west,  and  Lewis  and  Clark's  account  of 
qo  now!'  their  expedition  into  the  far  West. 

"That  was  last  January.  I  looked  round  Strongly  rehgious  by  nature,  though 

a  few  days  to  see  what  I  could  raise,  and  not  a  member  of  any  church,  Pratt  read 

I  raised  five  dollars  and  ten  cents.  Then  his  Bible  thoughtfully  and  understand- 

I  said  'I  will  go  if  the  Lord  will  help  me.'  ingly.     After  a  trip  to  his  native  town, 
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where  he  was  married  to  an  old  sweet- 
heart, and  after  putting  up  a  house  more 
in  keeping  than  the  log  cabin  with  his 
changed  circumstances,  he  and  his  wife 
joined  the  Church  of  the  Disciples 
( Campbellite ) ,  being  baptized  by  Sidney 
Rigdon,  one  of  the  trio  who  founded  the 
faith. 

Pratt  was  a  natural  orator.  It  was  only 
an  expression  of  his  bent  that  he  presently 
turned  to  preaching  to  his  neighbors,  al- 
though he  acknowledged  to  himself  that 
he  lacked  divine  authority  to  do  this.  Pre- 
sently the  "call"  to  preach  was  so  urgent 
that  he  sold  out  his  holdings,  paid  all  his 
debts,  and,  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
he  and  his  companion  went  East,  with  a 
view  to  devoting  his  life  to  the  ministry. 
He  was  now  twenty-three  years  old. 

At  Rochester,  New  York,  he  felt  that 
he  had  a  mission  to  perform  in  this  part 
of  the  State.  He  believed  it  to  be  to 
preach  the  gospel,  and  so  made  three  ap- 
pointments. Meanwhile  he  sent  his  wife 
cm  to  the  home  town. 

"It  was  early  in  the  morning,"  he  says, 
"just  at  the  dawn  of  day,  [that]  I  walked 
ten  miles  into  the  country,  and  stopped 
to  breakfast  with  a  Mr.  Wells.  I  proposed 
to  preach  in  the  evening.  Mr.  Wells 
readily  accompanied  me  through  the 
neighborhood,  to  visit  the  people  and  cir- 
culate the  appointment. 

"We  visited  an  old  Baptist  deacon  by 
the  name  of  Hamlin.  After  hearing  of  our 
appointment  for  evening,  he  began  to  tell 
of  a  book,  a  strange  book,  a  very  strange 
book  in  his  possession,  which  had  just 
been  published."  And  he  told  his  visitors 
as  clearly  as  he  could  the  story  of  its  ori- 
gin. He  offered  to  let  the  preacher  read 
the  volume,  if  he  would  call  the  following 
day.  It  was  the  Book  of  Mormon.  The 
next  morning  Pratt  called.  Here  is  what 
he  says  of  the  incident: 

"I  opened  it  with  eagerness,  and  read 
its  title  page.  I  then  read  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  in  relation  to  the  man- 
ner of  its  being  found  and  translated.  Af- 
ter this  I  commenced  its  contents  by 
course.  I  read  all  day.  Eating  was  a  bur- 
den to  me.  I  had  no  desire  for  food. 
Sleep  was  a  burden  when  the  night  came, 
for  I  preferred  reading  to  sleep. 

"As  I  read,  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  was 


upon  me,  and  I  knew  that  the  book  was 
true,  as  plainly  as  a  man  comprehends 
that  he  exists.  My  joy  was  now  full.  I  de- 
termined to  see  the  young  man  who  had. 
been  the  instrument  of  its  discoverey  and 
translation." 


PARLEY  P.  PRATT 

At  Palmyra  he  ran  upon  a  young  man, 
of  whom  he  inquired  the  whereabouts  of 
the  new  prophet.  He  was  informed  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  now  in  Pennsylvania, 
a  hundred  miles  distant.  "I  inquired  for 
his  father  or  for  any  of  the  family.  He 
told  me  that  his  father  had  gone  on  a  jour- 
ney, but  that  his  residence  was  a  small 
house  before  me;  and,  said  he,  'I  am  his 
brother'."  It  was  Hyrum  Smith.  On  be- 
ing informed  of  his  interest  in  the  Book 
of  Mormon,  Smith  invited  Pratt  to  his 
home,  which  was  but  a  short  distance 
away,  and  here  the  two  spent  the  night 
together,  talking  about  the  new  religion. 

Pratt  had  walked  thirty  miles  to  make 
this  visit.  Now  he  walked  back,  to  keep 
an  appointment  to  preach.  On  his  re- 
turn journey  whenever  he  sat  down  to 
rest,  he  read  the  book  which  Hyrum  had 
given  him.     After  filling  a  third  appoint- 
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ment,  Pratt  returned  to  Palmyra  and  "de- 
manded baptism  at  his  hands."  This  ord- 
inance was  performed  the  next  day  in 
Fayette,  whither  the  two  walked,  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-five  miles,  talking  mean- 
while. It  was  Oliver  Cowdery,  however, 
who  baptized  him.  Later  Pratt  was  or-' 
dained  an  elder  of  the  Church. 

"I  now  felt  that  I  had  authority  in  the 
ministry." 

Here  is  what  he  says,  in  his  Autobio- 
graphy, about  the  book  which  had  awak- 
ened him:  "I  esteemed  the  Book,  or  the 
information  contained  in  it,  more  than  all 
the  riches  of  the  world.  Yes;  I  verily  be- 
lieve that  I  would  not  at  that  time  have 
exchanged  the  knowledge  I  then  pos- 
sessed for  a  legal  title  to  all  the  beauti- 
ful farms,  houses,  villages,  and  property 
which  passed  in  review  before  me  on  my 
journey  through  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing settlements  of  Western  New 
York." 

'  Parley  P.  Pratt,  like  Thomas  B.  Marsh 
became  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of 
the  new  Church,  though,  unlike  his  fel- 
low churchman,  he  kept  the  faith  to  the 
end  of  his  life.  At  the  age  of  fifty  he  was 
murdered  while  on  a  mission  for  the  or- 
ganization, in  which  he  was  regarded  as 


one  of  its  greatest  advocates  with  both 
tongue  and  pen. 

All  his  life,  after  he  embraced  Mor- 
monism,  he  show^ed  unusual  interest  in 
the  natives  of  America,  and  this  interest 
he  obtained  from  the  Book  of  Mormon. 
One  of  the  thirty-eight  hymns  written  by 
Parley  P.  Pratt  and  contained  in  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saint  Hymns,  is  this  from  his  pen  : 

An  angel  from  on  high. 
The  long,  long  silence  broke; 
Descending  from  the  sky. 
These  gracious  words  he  spoke: 
"Lo,  in  Cumorah's  lonely  hill, 
A  sacred  record  lies  concealed. 

Sealed  by  Moroni's  hand, 

It  has  for  ages  lain. 

To  wait  the  Lord's  command. 

From  dust  to  speak  again. 

It  shall  again  to  light  come  forth. 
To  usher  in  Christ's  reign  on  earth. 

It  speaks  of  Joseph's  seed, 

And  makes  the  remnant  known 

Of  nations  long  since  dead. 

Who  once  had  dwelt  alone. 
The  fulness  of  the  gospel,  too. 
Its   pages  will   reveal  to  view. 
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(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs  No  115,  Stanza  6) 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 
We  eat  the  broken  bread; 

And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh. 
Our  faith  in  Christ  our  Head 

—  Eliza  R.  Snow  Smith 
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THE    DESERET    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    UNION 

Milton  Bennion,  General  Superintendent;  George  R.  Hill,  First  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Albert  Hamer  Reiser,  Second  Assistant  General  Superintendent; 
Wendell  J.  Ashton,   General  Secretary;  Wallace  F.  Bennettv  General  Treasurer 


MEMBERS  OF  DESERT  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION  BOARD 

Milton  Bennion  Kenneth  S.  Bennion  Howard  R.  Driggs  Reuben  D.  Law  Lynn  S.  Richards 

George  R.  Hill  M.  Lynn  Bennion  Carl  F.  Eyring  A.  William  Lund  Antone  K.  Romney 

Albert  Hamer  Reiser  William  E.  Berrett  Marie  Fox  Felt  Thomas  L.  Martin  Edith  Ryberg 

Wendell  J.  Ashton  Lorna  Call  Earl  J.  Glade  Vernon   J.   LeeMaster  Alexander  Schrelaei 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  Joseph  Christenson  Gordon  B.  Hinckley  William  M.  McKay  Phyllis  D.  Shaw 

Claribel  W.  Aldous  Don  B.  Colton  George  A.  Holt  Marion  G.  M^rkley  Lucy  Gedge  Sperry 

A.  Parley  Bates  Marian  Cornwall  Margaret  Ipson  William  P.  Miller  ].  Holman  Waters 

Archibald  F.  Bennett  Gerrit  de  Jong  Ralph  B.  Keeler  Leland  H.  Monson  Inez  Witbeck 

Adam  S.  Bennion  H.  Aldous  Dixon  Nellie  H.  Kuhn  Joseph  K.  Nicholes 

Advisers  to   the   General    Board:     Elders   Stephen  L  Richards   and   John   A.   Widtsoe 


BRING-A-FRIEND  SUNDAY 

The    General    Board    has    set    aside  and  bring  someone  on  that  day  who  has 

Sunday,      January      9,      as     "Bring     a  not  attended  for  some  time.     It  is  not 

Friend  Sunday"  throughout  all  the  Sun-  necessary  for  the  friend  to  be  a  member 

day  Schools  of  the  Church.  Here  is  your  of  the  Church.    On  this  day  we  are  mak- 

opportunity.  Brother  Superintendent,  to  ing  welcome  everyone  who  wishes  to  at- 

get  the  year's  work  off  to  a  successful  tend.     We   are    proud   of    our    Sunday 

start,  to  fill  the  benches  to  overflowing.  Schools  and  want  everyone  to  see  the  fine 

and  to  introduce  the  year's  lesson  work  work  that  is  being  done.     Take  advan- 

to  a  maximum  number  of  Sunday  School  tage  of  every  opportunity  to  invite  others 

members.     If  you  will  but  take  advan-  on  this  day.  Have  it  announced  in  every 

tage  of  the  beautiful  spirit  of  friendh-  meeting  held  in  your  Ward^not  only  in 

ness  and  brotherly-love  offered  by  this  your  Sunday  School  meetings.  Use  your 

special  Sunday,  a  fine  impression  of  your  ingenuity  in  devising  ways  and  means  of 

School  will   be  imparted   that  will   last  reaching  and  inviting  those  who  are  not 

throughout  the  year  and  gain  many  new  regular  attenders  to  come  on  January  9. 

friends  and  members,  for  your  school.    If  If  you  have  the  facilities,  send  out  a  writ- 

you  are  to  reap  the  full  benefits  of  .this  ten  invitation   to  every  member  of   the 

special  day,  you  may  start  now  to  prepare  Ward  inviting  him  to  come  to  Sunday 

for  it.  School  and  to  bring  a  friend.     You  un- 

First  must  be  kept  in  mind  the  theme  doubtedly  can  think  of  other  ways  to  pub- 

for  the  day— Friendship.     All  of  your  Hcize  this  day  that  are  best  and  most 

preparations  and  plans  should  be  based  adaptable  to  your  individual  situation, 

on     this.     Friendliness     and     good-will  In  addition  to  letting  everyone  know  of 

should  keynote  your  entire  program  with  this  special  day,  start  now  to  plan  and 

emphasis   on   meeting   and  greeting   the  prepare  the  program  for  "Bring  a  Friend 

newcomer  to  whom  a  friendly  word  might  Sunday."  In  all  your  planning,  keep  in 

win   a  new   member  and   certainly  will  mind  the  situation  of  the  person  who  is 

gain  a  new  friend.    No  more  appropriate  attending  your  school  for  the  first  time, 

theme  can  be  used  in  the  Sunday  Schools  He  is  unfamiliar  with  your  facilities  and 

of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  entire  your  procedure.    He  feels  strange  and  al- 

earthly   ministry   emphasized   the    great  though  eager  to  fit  in  with  your  school, 

need  for  brotherly-love.  he  may  not  know  just  what  to  do.     On 

From  now  until  "Bring  a  Friend  Sun-  this  day,  make  sure  that  he  is  greeted  at 

day"  every  effort  should  be  made  to  pub-  the  door,  and  unobtrusively  directed  or 

licize  this  day  in  every  way  possible.  Im-  shown  to  the  proper  place  to  sit.    During 

press  upon  the  members  of  your  school  the  exercises,  be  sure  that  every  step  of 

that  it  is  their  responsibility  and  duty  as  the  procedure  is  explained,  so  he  will  not 

members  of  the  Sunday  School  to  invite  feel  awkward  and  will  know  just  what 
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is  expected.  When  separating  for  class- 
es, outline  in  detail  the  class  rooms,  their 
location,  and  the  age  group  that  belongs 
to  each.  Have  sufficient  ushers  stationed 
at  various  places  in  the  meeting  house  to 
direct  the  stranger  to  the  proper  class 
room.  Instruct  your  teachers  to  make  ev- 
ery effort  to  make  those  attending  for  the 
first  time  feel  at  home  and  a  part  of  the 


group.  One  caution:  do  not  in  any  way 
make  the  newcomer  too  conspicuous.  He 
comes  to  your  school  eager  to  fit  easily  in- 
to your  procedure.  Do  not  do  anything 
to  embarrass  him  or  become  over-solici- 
tous toward  him  individually.  Make  it 
easy  for  him  to  become  a  member  of  your 
Sunday  School.  Make  this  day  a  real 
Friendship  Sunday. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  LIBRARY  MONTH 
By  The  Library  Committee 


"An  active  librarian  and  library  in 
every  ward  and  branch  in  the  Church." 

That  will  be  the  slogan  of  "Sunday 
School  Library  Month,"  scheduled  by  the 
General  Board  for  February,  1944.  Sug- 
gestions for  conducting  this  library  cam- 
paign are  submitted  by  the  Board's  Li- 
brary Committee. 

There  is  no  more  important  assignment 
in  all  the  world  than  to  teach  the  Gospel. 
An  alert  librarian,  with  the  tools  at  hand, 
will  help  and  stimulate  teachers  to  dis- 
charge it  more  effectively. 

We  suggest  you  begin  now  to  make 
plans  for  a  succesful  "Library  Month." 
Your  committee  submits  these  points  as 
possible  helps : 

Objective  of  library  work  in  the  Sunday 
Schools:  "To  do  everything  possible  to 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  use  and  care 
of  helpful  and  appropriate  enrichment 
materials  in  the  Sunday  Schools." 

What  your  Sunday  School  Library 
should  include:  Obviously  at  the  outset 
your  library  will  not  be  a  comprehensive 
one.  The  active  library  will  keep  grow- 
ing through  the  months  and  years.  Items 
which  the  librarian  should  strive  to  in- 
clude are:  BOOKS  (Teachers'  Supple- 
ments and  the  librarian's  Guidebook  pro- 
vide hsts  of  helpful  books  for  each  course 
of  study  in  your  Sunday  School.  Useless 
and  undesirable  books  should  be  culled 
out  before  they  are  made  a  permanent 
part  of  the  library);  MAGAZINES 
(File  bound  and  current  ones.  Indexes 
are  published  for  the  five  periodicals  of 
the  Church — The  Instructor,  Improve- 
ment Era,  Children's  Friend,  Relief  So- 
ciety Magazine,  and  the  Church  Section, 
Deseret  News);  PICTURE  FILE  (All 


pictures,  where  feasible,  should  be  prop- 
erly mounted — see  Guidebook  for  in- 
structions— and  catalogued.  File  may  in- 
clude pictures  clipped  from  current  mag- 
azines as  well  as  purchased  pictures); 
BLACKBOARDS  ( Librarian  should  see 
that  every  classroom  is  equipped  with 
one);  MAPS  (for  types  of  maps,  see 
Library  Department  in  September,  1943 
Instructor);  OTHER  TEACHING 
TOOLS  (In  this  category  come  pin-up 
boards,  picture  holders,  flannelgraphs, 
cut-outs,  scissors,  crayons,  hectograph  or 
mimeograph,  cutout  boards,  etc). 

Some  ways  to  gather  materials  for  Sun- 
day School  Library:  (1)  Canvas  ward 
members  for  useful  books,  magazines  and 
other  supplies  they  may  wish  to  give  or 
loan  the  library.  (2)  Conduct  a  "Library 
Suilday"  at-which  members  of  the  Sunday 
School  are  encouraged  to  bring  materials 
for  the  library.  We  suggest  Sunday, 
February  27  for  this  event.  (3)  Pool 
gleaning  of  teachers  (especially  in  the 
matter  of  pictures,  cutouts,  etc.,  in  the 
Junior  Sunday  School).  (4)  Conduct  an 
entertainment  with  an  appropriate  book 
or  set  of  pictures,  used  or  new,  as  admis- 
sion. (5)  Gather  teaching  tool  creations 
of  librarian,  teachers,  and  students. 

Methods  of  improving  usefulness  of 
Sunday  School  Libraries:  (1)  Devise  a 
systematic  plan  of  accounting  for  mate- 
rials. The  Library  Committee  has  sug- 
gested a  simple  accessioning  system.  See 
Library  Department,  August,  1943  In- 
structor. (2)  Provide  proper  housing. 
The  best  location  for  a  library  is  one  of 
the  more  spacious  classrooms.  Your  li- 
brary may  begin  with  something  as  sim- 

{Confinued  on  page  638) 


Wendell  J.  Ashton,  General  Secretary 


RECORDS  FOR  HOME  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 


In  every  mission  of  the  Church  there 
are,  no  doubt,  some  Home  Sunday 
Schools.  In  some  missions  they  number 
into  the  scores,  perhaps  hundreds.  In 
the  past,  we  have  had  no  record  of  them 
at  the  general  offices. 

The  Home  Sunday  School  generally 
is  comprised  of  a  small  group  of  Latter- 
day  Saints,  and  often  their  friends,  too, 
holding  Sunday  School  in  a  home  far  re- 
moved from  an  established  branch  of  the 
Church.  Home  Sunday  Schools  not  only 
provide  a  weekly  spiritual  repast  for  mem- 
bers, but  often  serve  as  a  powerful  means 
for  introducing  the  message  of  the  re- 
stored Gospel  to  non-members. 

The  question  of  maintaining  records 
for  these  Home  Sunday  Schools  has  come 


to  us.  We  are  grateful  for  it.  So  far 
as  the  annual  statistical  and  financial  re- 
port is  concerned,  we  suggest  that  every 
mission  include  the  number  of  Home  Sun- 
day Schools  in  the  mission  as  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1943,  and  also  the  total  member- 
ship of  these  schools.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  names  of  these  Home  Sunday 
Schools  should  be  listed. 

The  mission  Sunday  School  supervisor 
should  take  care  to  see  that  all  regular 
branch  Sunday  Schools  are  listed  on  the 
annual  report.  After  these  are  given  and 
totals  are  made  for  each  column  in  the 
report,  then  we  suggest  the  num- 
ber of  Home  Sunday  Schools  and  their 
total  enrollment  be  recorded  on  the  same 
form,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sheet. 


CHECKUP  ON  REPORTS 

As  we  enter  the  last  month  of  1943,  we  kindly  check  up  on  your  predecessor's 

think  it 'well  for  every  secretary  to  check  files.     Your  stake  leaders,  your  mission 

UD  on  the  status  of  his  or  her  monthly  re-  supervisors  and  your  General  Board  use 

ports  for  the  year.    If  you  are  a  ward  or  these  reports  as  a  guide  for  helping  your 

branch  secretary,  are  your  monthly  re-  Sunday  School.     We  depend  upon  you 

ports  for  each  month  filled  out,  with  two  — your  faithfulness  and  efficiency  —  to 

copies  of  each  month  filed  with  the  stake  keep  us  aware  of  conditions, 

secretary   (or  district  or  mission  super-  As  the  year  draws  to  a  close,  we  say, 

visor)?  If  you  are  a  stake  secretary  or  dis-  sincerely,   "thank  you"   for  the  magnifi- 

trict  or  mission  supervisor,  are  your  re-  cent  job  most  of  you  have  done  in  1943. 

ports  complete  for  the  year?  Generally,     monthly    reports    from    the 

Perhaps  you  are  new  at  this  task  of  stakes  and  missions  have  been  filed  reg- 

Sunday  School  secretarial  work.     If  so,  ularly. 

CHANGES  IN  OFFICERS 

The  general  offices  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School  Union  maintain  a  stencil  file 
of  all  stake  and  ward  superintendents. 
These  stencils  are  used  to  address  cir- 
cular materials  to  these  leaders. 

When  a  new  superintendent  is  ap- 
pointed, and  our  office  is  not  informed, 


then  circular  material  is  sent  to  the  wrong 
party.     Often  it  is  lost  in  the  mails. 

Hence,  again,  we  say  that  we  shall  ap- 
preciate ward  secretaries  informing  stake 
secretaries  of  changes  in  superintendency 
personnel,  and  stake  secretaries  in  turn 
submitting  the  changes  to  the  General 
Secretary. 
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and  J.  Holman  Waters 


AN  IMPRESSION  OF  DIAMOND  WARD,  OAKLAND  STAKE 


There  is  no'  one  of  us  who  cannot  learn 
something  from  any  one  of  us.  We  learn 
from  each  other.  So  it  is  with  Sunday 
Schools.  Elder  Antone  K.  Romney  of 
the  Library  Committee  of  the  General 
Board  recently  discovered  a  teaching  de- 
vice in  Oakland,  California  w^hich  all  Sun- 
day Schools  might  consider  for  Junior 
Sunday  School  equipment. 

Brother  Romney  reports:  "I  was  great- 
ly impressed  by  my  visit  to  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  of  the  Diamond  Ward  in 
Oakland  Stake.  Mrs.  Ruth  Gaelta  is 
helping  with  the  work  in  this  Sunday 
School  and  she  has  helped  in  the  planning 
and  constructing  of  a  combination  table 
and  desk  for  the  children  of  the  Junior 
Sunday  School.  This  desk  is  used  as  a 
means  ol  display  and  study.  It  acts  as  a 
combination  desk  and  work  table  which 
can  be  used  by  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
Ten  or  twelve  children  and  one  teacher 
can  use  it  to  good  advantage  at  one  time. 
It  consists  of  a  table  or  desk  which  is 


half  circle  in  shape  with  the  teacher  being 
seated  in  a  space  which  is  cut  out  of  the 
center  of  the  desk.  Thus  the  children 
can  sit  around  the  half  circle  space  facing 
the  teacher  working  on  the  surface  of  the 
table  which  separates  them.  Three  oi 
these  tables  were  provided  for  the  Junior 
Sunday  School  room,  thus  allowing  teach- 
ers to  work  with  the  smaller  groups. 

"The  use  of  these  tables  prevents  the 
dropping  of  small  articles  used  by  the 
teacher  and  the  pupils  and  also  provides 
a  fine  display  or  work  surface  for  the 
Junior  Sunday  School  personnel.  Two 
pictures  of  this  arrangement  are  present- 
ed with  the  view  in  mind  that  they  will 
make  clear  this  fine  piece  of  apparatus. 

"This  equipment  is  reported  to  increase 
order  and  decrease  confusion  and  also  to 
increase  interest  and  effective  teaching. 
Small  movable  benches  and  chairs  may 
be  used  to  seat  the  pupils  around  this 
desk." 


CHILDREN  USING  NEW  ACTIVITY  TABLES 
Pictured  here  are  Junior  Sunday  School  Children  of  the  Diamond  Ward  Sunday  School, 
Oakland  Stake,  with  their  new  activity  tables.     (Note  the  slot  in  the  tables  for  the  teacher 

to  occupy  while  directing  children's  activity.) 
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HYMNS  AND  PEOPLE 


"Let  me  see  your  church  hymn  book 
and  I'll  tell  you  about  your  members  and 
what  your  church  believes — "  Such  was 
the  statement  of  a  rather  discerning  viS' 
itor  at  one  of  our  Eastern  chapels  recent- 
ly. 

A  hymn  book  that  is  a  true  product  of 
any  church  will  reflect  an  influence  from 
the  beliefs  and  experiences  of  the  mem- 
bers in  that  church.  It  is  certain  there 
is  a  carry-over  in  the  text  and  music  of 
the  songs  they  sing. 

Nothing  is  more  inspiring  than  our 
better  church  hymns.  They  evoke  reli- 
gious zeal  and  fervor  and  might  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  barometer  for  the  member- 
ship in  the  church.  They  are  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agencies  we  have  for  de- 
veloping the  true  religious  sentiment  of 
our  people.  Some  of  our  hymns  are 
prompted  by  actual  religious  experiences; 
others  are  ideal  in  both  thought  and  ex- 
pression. 

Hymns  are  songs  that  praise  our  God. 
A  hymn  in  its  purest  form  is  addressed  to 
God.  Some  outstanding  examples  of  such 


hymns  are  as  follows:  "Great  God  At- 
tend While  Zion  Sings,"  "Oh  My  Fath- 
er," "Sweet  Is  the  Work,  My  God,  My 
King,"  "Praise  God  From  Whom  All 
Blessings  Flow,"  "Glory  To  God  On 
High."  Such  songs  are  prayers  to  Deity. 
They  are  strong  in  spiritual  qualities  and 
should  be  sung  with  feeling  and  sincer- 
ity. These  songs  express  worship  and 
praise  and  carry  a  tone  of  earnestness  and 
reverence. 

Appropriateness  of  songs  lends  much 
to  the  success  of  our  church  services. 
Careful  analyses  of  songs  and  planning 
for  the  congregational  singing  can  im- 
prove the  general  spiritual  tone  of  our 
meetings. 

Songs  that  possess  strong  spiritual 
qualities  will  often  be  suitable  for  sacra- 
mental numbers,  especially,  if  they  refer 
to  the  teachings  and  sacrifices  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour.  It  is  necessary  that 
we  help  to  create  an  atmosphere  that  is 
calm  and  peaceful,  if  this  ceremonial  part 
of  our  service  is  to  have  its  full  signifi- 
cance and  meaning. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  SONG 


The  song  for  the  month  of  January, 
1944,  is  "Hope  of  Israel,"  No.  62  in  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Song  Book, 

In  the  first  stanza  (not  "verse,"  which 
means  a  line,  but  a  group  of  related  hnes ) 
the  "hope"  refers  to  the  children,  who 
expect  some  time  to  be  men  and  women, 
each  bearing  his  responsibility  in  the 
world.  "Israel"  apphes  to  the  Latter-day 
Saints,  who  are  supposed  to  be  descend- 
ants, for  the  most  part,  of  those  who 
came  from  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  the 
patriarch,  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  who  was 
called  "Israel."  Hence  his  descendants 
were  often  called  Israelites,  or  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel. 


"The  "promised  day"  probably  refers 
to  the  "Day  of  the  Lord,"  which  is  an- 
other name  for  the  period  of  Christ's  sec- 
ond coming  on  earth,  sometimes  known  as 
the  "Millennium."  The  "Chieftain"  (note 
the  initial  capital  letter)  is  Jesus,  and  he 
gives  us  the  signal  to  go  "onward."  What 
signal  would  that  be?  And  "onward"  to 
what? 

Picture  an  army  on  the  march!  Who 

are  the  soldiers?  "Array"  connotes  what? 

There  is  a  battle  ahead — for  whom?  The 

"Hope  of  Israel"?  What  is  the  battle  to 

be  for?  Who  is  the  enemy?  What  is  the 

weapon  mentioned  here?  (Two  weapons 

are   mentioned — one   material,    and    one 

spiritual. ) 
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TEACHER  IMPROVEMENT-KNOWING  THE  LEARNER 

(For  the  Sunday  School  and  the  Primary  Association) 

Howard  R.  Driggs 


"I've  met  a  good  many  classes  during 
my  life,"  an  educator  once  said;  "but  I've 
never  taught  one."  Then,  to  answer  un- 
voiced questions  he  read  in  the  surprised 
look  of  his  hsteners,  he  added,  "One 
doesn't  teach  classes,  you  know;  if  the 
lesson  goes  home  at  all,  it  is  to  some  in- 
dividual in  the  class." 

"Then  why  have  classes?"  some  one 
asked. 

"Just  to  help  each  member  think  and 
act  straight,"  was  the  response.  "It  is 
from  a  tree  that  grows  in  the  grove  that 
we  get  straight-grained  lumber.  A  well- 
conducted  class  does  a  good  part  of  the 
teaching.  Through  tactfully-guided  dis- 
cussion, it  helps  to  clarify  truth;  and 
through  appropriate  activities  resulting 
from  the  lesson,  to  train  members  in  living 
the  gospel.  Yes,  we  need  classes;  but  it 
is  what  happens  to  each  individual  in  them 
that  really  counts." 

Here  is  a  basic  principle  in  teaching  to 
be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  Our  aim  is 
to  reach  the  individual — to  stimulate  and 
guide  each  class  member — to  promote  in 
him  or  her  spiritual  growth. 

To  foster  such  development,  the  teach- 
er must  know  the  learner.  This  means 
more  than  having  just  a  "passing  ac- 
quaintance." To  be  able  to  recognize  each 
one  in  the  class,  to  remember  each  name 
and  to  have  skill  to  pronounce  the  name 
distinctly,  respectfully,  is  a  fine  begin- 
ning; but  knowing  the  learner  implies  a 
deeper  understanding.     It  means  getting 


acquainted  with  the  inner  natures  of  those 
we  teach.  And  this  spiritual  acquaint- 
ance must  come  in  such  a  way  as  to  keep 
the  confidence  of  the  one  being  taught. 
Herein  lies  the  "acid  test"  of  true  teach- 
ing. 

Many  humble,  unschooled  folk  have 
passed  this  test  without  knowing  it.  Some 
of  our  most  successful  missionaries,  some 
of  the  leaders  in  our  various  organiza- 
tions, just  seem  to  have  an  inner  under- 
standing of  those  they  meet.  Many  of 
those  who  accept  the  responsibility  of 
teaching  in  our  church  possess  it.  All  of 
us  can  cultivate  the  quality,  or  skill,  not 
alone  by  "book  study,"  but  by  just  study- 
ing human  nature.  Some  expressions  may 
be  of  help  here:  "Put  yourself  in  the  other 
fellow's  place" — "How  does  he  feel  about 
it?" — "What  is  the  effect  on  that  little  boy 
or  girl?" — "What  did  I  think  when  I  was 
about  his  or  her  age?' — "How  will  this 
or  that  member  of  my  class  react  to  this 
lesson?"  It  is  always  helpful  in  planning 
any  lesson,  to  get  away  from  ourselves, 
and  think  in  terms  of  the  learner. 

How  can  I  bring  the  truths  in  this  les^ 
son  home  to  the  various  members  of  my 
class? — is  a  question  that  points  in  the 
right  direction. 

Another  that  may  be  even  more  defin- 
itely helpful  is  this:  What  can  this  or  that 
member  of  the  class  best  do  to  help  in 
teaching  the  lesson? 

Of  course,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be 
desired  is  respectful  attention.    This  na- 
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turally  comes  as  the  teacher  reaches  and 
holds  the  individual.  And  the  individual 
is  held  only  as  the  lesson  touches  his  or 
her  interest.  Effective  participation  in  the 
lesson  is  gained  also  by  getting  from  each 
class  member  what  he  or  she  can  best 
contribute  to  the  class. 

True  teaching  skill  is  shown  when  class 
members  are  led  to  make  helpful  individ- 
ual contributions  to  the  lesson.  Everyone 
has  something  to  give  worthwhile.  A 
teacher's  chief  work  is  to  help  each  learn- 
er tO'  find  and  to  develop  himself  or  her- 
self. The  whole  process  may  be  suc- 
cinctly put  in  three  words:  discovery, 
development,  drill. 

Discover  the  individual.  Study  his  or 
her  inner  nature  and  needs.  Remember 
that  each  one  of  us  is  different  in  looks,  in 
temperment,  in  talents.  Individuality  is 
a  precious  gift  of  God. 

Develop  this  spiritual  nature  with  care. 
Keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  rose  while  you 
remove  any  weeds  that  may  be  preventing 
its  growth.  Give  the  individual  proper 
nurture  and  encouragement  and  it  will 
make  its  contribution  to  life. 

Drill  tactfully,  helpfully  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  gospel.  In  this 
the  class,  or  group,  may  be  reinforcing. 
Individuals  respond  to  their  fellows.  Pop- 
ular approval  goes  far  in  helping  to  fix 
habits.     Let  it  be  won  for  righteousness. 


Discussion 

1.  What  basic  fact  makes  the  study  of 
the  individual  essential  to  success  in 
teaching?  Illustrate. 

2.  Why  is  a  teacher  who  can  present  a 
lesson  in  varied  ways  more  likely  to  be 
effective  with  the  class? 

3.  How  may  the  class  members,  rightly 
guided,  be  of  real  help  to  a  teacher  in 
developing  the  lesson?  In  training  its 
membership  for  living  the  gospel? 

4.  Why  is  co-operation  between  teach- 
er and  parent  of  basic  importance  in  this 
study  of  the  learner?  How  can  each  be 
helpful  to  the  other? 

5.  Be  prepared  to  give  some  instance 
from  your  own  experience  where  an  un- 
derstanding teacher  or  leader  has  helped 
some  boy  or  girl  live  righteously. 

6.  Cite  some  instance  in  the  hfe  if  the 
Saviour  which  reveals  his  power  to  make 
a  lesson  of  life  go  home  to  an  individual. 

7.  Point  out  some  typical  problems  to 
be  met  by  teachers :  ( a )  Of  primary  grade 
pupils;  (b)  Of  elementary  grades;  (c) 
Of  early  adolescence;  (d)  Of  senior  high 
school  or  early  college  years;  (e)  par- 
ents, and  other  adults. 

8.  Think  of  some  teacher  who  has 
made  outstanding  success  in  deahng  with 
any  of  the  groups  just  named.  What  one 
thing  do  you  feel  accounts  for  the  suc- 
cess? 


f 


2). 


Wine 


By    BERTHA    A.    KLEINMAN 


(A  Christmas  Lullaby) 


Ml  mine:  in  your  loveliness.  Baby,  all  mine 
All  mine  in  your  holiness.  Baby  Divine! 
Sing  on  herald  angels,  in  chorus  sublime. 
Sing  on  and  adore  for  tonight  He  is  mine! 

The  Magi  are  coming  to  worship  their  King, 
The  shepherds  are  kneeling  their  homage  to 

bring. 
Out  yonder  the  Star  over  Judah  will  keep. 
No  harm  can  befall  Thee,  then  sleep,  Baby 

sleep. 

Refrain: 

O  let  me  enfold  Thee,  my  baby,  tonight. 


While  legions  are  singing  in  joyous  delight, 
A  new  Star  has  risen  to  hail  Thee  Divine, 
For  you  are  a  King,  but  tonight  you  are  mine. 

Away  spectered  future  of  sorrow  and  plight. 
Away  to  the  years  that  must  follow  tonight. 
The  pangs  of  Gethsemane,  let  them  be  dim. 
The  red  drops  on  Calvary,  Lord,  not  for  Him! 

Refrain : 

O  let  me  enfold  Thee,  my  baby,  tonight. 
While  legions  are  singing  in  joyous  delight, 
A  new  Star  has  risen  to  hail  Thee  Divine, 
For  you  are  a  king,  but  tonight  you  are  mine! 


Ituhtt  Training 

GENERAL  BOARD  COMMITTEE 

H-  Aldous  Dixon,  Chairman 
Leiand  H,  Monson,  A.  Parley  Bates,  William  P.  Miller 


OVERVIEW  OF  WORK  FOR  FEBRUARY 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  assignments 
for  January  as  outlined  on  page  529  of 
the  October  Instructor,  and  elaborated  in 
the  November  issue  were  all  designed  to 
prepare  the  trainee  to  teach  by  giving  him 
training  in  developing  objectives,  an- 
alyzing a  given  subject,  collecting  factual 
data,  and  organizing  the  subject  for  pre- 
sentation. 

There  remains  for  February,  first,  the 
task  of  teaching  the  trainee  to  plan  the 
methods  of  teaching  that  will  go  along 
with  the  subject  matter  outline  prepared 
during  January;  and,  second,  actual  try- 
out  periods  in  teaching. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 
Lesson  17.    For  February  6,  1944 

Objective: 

To  provide  an  opportunity  for  each 
trainee  to  teach  a  lesson,  or  part  of  a  les- 
son, under  normal  Sunday  School  condi- 
tions. 

The  October  ( 1 943 )  Instructor,  page 
529,  forecasts  the  work  of  today  as  fol- 
lows: "Have  each  trainee  select  one  oi 
the  regularly  assigned  Sunday  School 
lessons  for  February  6,  1944,  as  a  subject 
with  which  to  work  during  the  next  four 
weeks." 

It  is  expected  that  on  February  6  ar- 
rangements will  have  been  made  with  cer-- 
tain  Sunday  School  teachers  to  permit 
each  teacher  trainee  to  teach  the  lesson, 
or  part  of  the  lesson  which  has  been  pre- 
pared during  the  month  of  January.  The 
work  of  the  teacher  training  instructor  is, 
therefore,  to  place  this  practice  teaching 
schedule  into  operation  and  to  do  what 
supervision  he  can  while  classes  are  un- 
derway. 


MAKING  A  LESSON  PLAN 
Lesson  18.    For  February  13,  1944 

Objective: 

To  teach  lesson  planning. 

The  next  step  in  the  teacher's  prepara- 
tion is  the  writing  of  a  complete  lesson 
plan  with  two  parallel  columns,  one  for 
content  and  the  other  for  methodology. 
The  class  period  on  February  13  could 
very  profitably  be  divided  into  two  parts. 
During  the  first  part  conduct  a  supervised 
study  recitation  on  Chapter  XIII,  "Lesson 
Planning,"  Wahlquist's  Teaching  as  the 
Direction  of  Activities,  but  give  special 
emphasis  to  steps  4  and  5  in  lesson  plan- 
ning, namely,  "The  Search  for  Attractive 
Illustrations"  and  "The  Selection  of  Ap- 
propriate Procedure." 

The  last  part  of  the  period  could  be  de- 
voted to  supervising  the  students  in  mak- 
ing their  own  teaching  plan.  For  prac- 
tice, use  the  subject  matter  outline  which 
they  taught  last  Sunday,  February  6,  and 
develop  a  two-column  plan  by  adding  a 
right-hand  column  on  procedures.  Indi- 
vidual conferences  should  be  held  with 
students  concerning  their  teaching  experi- 
ence last  Sunday. 

Assignment  for  February  20 

Ask  students  to  refer  to  the  lesson  sup- 
plement in  the  department  in  which  they 
plan  to  teach  and  find  the  February  27 
lesson.  Prepare  a  two-column  written 
lesson  plan  for  the  teaching  of  this  les- 
son and  bring  this  plan  to  class  February 
20. 

MAKING  A  LESSON  PLAN 

( Continued ) 

Lesson  19.    For  February  20,  1944 

Objective: 

To  develop  a  satisfactory  two-column 
lesson  plan. 
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The  trainees  will  come  to  class  pre- 
pared with  a  written  plan  of  a  lesson  for 
a  chosen  department.  The  entire  period 
for  February  20  should  be  given  over  to 
the  presentation  of  these  plans  by  the 
trainees  and  the  checking  of  the  plans 
by  the  instructor. 

Assignment  for  February  21  % 

Arrange  with  the  proper  department 
teachers  to  have  trainees  teach  the  les- 
son which  was  prepared  and  approved  to- 
day. Tell  trainees  that  the  assignment 
for  February  27  is  to  teach  the  lesson 
they  planned  today. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 
Lesson  20.     For  February  27,  1 944 

Oh]ecti\>e\ 

To  give  each  student  of  teacher  train- 


ing the  opportunity  to  teach  under  com- 
petent supervision  the  lesson  which  he 
planned  February  20. 

If  the  outline  in  The  Instructor  has 
been  followed,  each  member  of  the  class, 
on  February  13,  selected  a  lesson  (the 
one  to  be  taught  February  27)  from  a 
lesson  supplement,  prepared  a  written 
plan  of  that  lesson,  received  the  instruct- 
or's approval  on  that  plan,  and  will  come 
ready  to  teach  that  lesson  today.  Long 
in  advance  of  this  date  the  instructor  will 
have  arranged  with  the  Sunday  School 
teachers  concerned  for  these  practice 
teaching  periods. 

The  w^ork  of  the  day  for  the  instructor 
is  to  place  his  practice  teaching  schedule 
in  operation  and  to  do  what  supervision 
he  can  while  the  classes  are  underway. 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

{Continued  from  page  630) 


pie  and  inexpensive  as  an  orange  crate 
for  a  picture  file.  The  important  thing  is 
to  have  a  place  for  everything,  prefer- 
ably under  lock  and  key. 

Some  methods  for  encouraging  greater 
use  of  your  Library.  (1)  Always  main- 
tain an  active  librarian.  (2)  Use  Adams 
Ward  Plan,  where  librarian  anticipates 
teaching  needs  for  each  department,  and 
distributes  tools  { such  as  pictures )  to  the 
teachers  on  the  Sunday  prior  to  the  one 
one  on  which  the  lesson  they  enrich  is  to 
be  given.  Tools  distributed  the  previous 
Sunday  are  gathered  at  the  same  time. 
The  large  lesson  chart  prepared  by  the 
General  Board  will  be  most  helpful.  ( 3 ) 
Librarian  may  furnish  teachers  with  list 
of  library  helps  and  keep  list  current  by 
periodically  distributing  summary  of  new- 
ly acquired  supplies.  (4)  Librarian  may 
demonstrate  use  of  teaching  tools  period- 
ically, in  the  Faculty  Meeting.  An  ideal 
situation  would  see  the  Faculty  Meet- 
ing held  in  the  Library  room. 

In  suggesting  "Library  Month,"  your 
Committee  does  not  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Sunday  Schools  should 
go  to  considerable  expense  in  purchasing 
supplies.  Some  of  the  best  visual  aids  and 


other  teaching  tools  can  be  created  with 
little  or  no  cost.  For  example,  a  most 
comprehensive  and  useful  picture  file 
might  be  produced  simply  through  clip- 
ping discarded  Church  magazines, 
mounting  the  pictures  on  stiff  paper,  and 
indexing  according  to  subject  matter. 

Prepare  now  for  "Library  Month"  in 
February.  Let  us  know  if  we  can  help 
you  in  any  way.  Remember,  "an  active 
librarian  and  library  in  every  ward  and 
branch  in  the  Church  by  February  28, 
1944." 

A  TIP  ON  PRAYER  MEETINGS 

The  Sunday  School  people  of  the 
Sandy  First  Ward,  Mount  Jordan  Stake, 
believe  in  preparation,  and  they  trans- 
late their  belief  into  action.  Prayer  meet- 
ings in  this  ward  are  an  inspiration.'  They 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. 

The  root  of  their  success  lies  in  plan- 
ning and  co-operation.  Co-operation 
from  the  bishopric,  who  meet  regularly 
in  the  Prayer  Meeting  with  the  Sunday 
School  officers  and  teachers.     For  each 

{Continued  on  page  640) 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1944 

PROMPTNESS  AND 
PUNCTUALITY 

JOSEPH  SMITH  WAS  PROMPT 
AND  PUNCTUAL 

Lesson  5.  For  February  6,  1944 

Objective: 

To  recognize  the  advantages  of  being 
punctual  and  strive  to  form  good  habits 
of  punctuality. 

it*e/erence5: 

See  January  9,  1944  references. 

Suggestions : 

David  was  a  httle  boy  whom  every- 
body liked.  He  always  had  a  smile  on 
his  face  and  was  ready  for  a  game  with 
anyone  who  would  play;  but  David  had 
one  bad  habit.  No  matter  where  he  went 
or  what  he  did.  he  was  always  a  few 
minutes  late.  Mother  scolded  and 
spanked  him,  his  teacher  kept  him  in  after 
school,  his  friends  called  him  "Dilly  Dal- 
ly David"  and  "Cows  tail  that's  always 
behind,"  but  it  didn't  seem  to  improve 
him  much. 

One  morning  he  was  very  late  for 
school,  but  he  was  still  dilly-dallying 
along  his  way.  He  picked  up  a  little 
stone  and  threw  it  at  the  sidewalk  and 
then  slowly  wandered  into  the  school 
room.  What  a  strange  sight  met  his 
eyes!  The  room  was  empty!  Not  a  child 
was.  in  his  seat,  nor  was  the  teacher  at 
her  desk.  David  did  not  know  what  to 
do.  He  waited  for  a  little  while,  then 
walked  upstairs  to  the  principal's  office 
to  see  what  he  should  do. 

"Why,  yes,  Davie,"  said  Miss  Brown, 


the  principal.  "I  know  that  your  class  is 
not  in  the  room.  They  have  all  gone  down 
to  the  railroad  station  to  go  through  that 
big  new  Streamhner  that  is  passing 
through  our  city  today.  They  waited  and 
waited  for  you  to  come,  but  you  were  so 
long  that  they  just  had  to  go  without  you. 
You  know,  David,  if  you  don't  want  to 
miss  good  things  like  this  trip,  you  must 
be  on  time.  You  stay  here  in  my  office 
and  I'll  give  you  some  work  to  keep  you 
busy  until  they  come  back." 

David  worked  hard  all  morning  with 
Miss  Brown,  but  as  he  worked,  he 
thought  about  what  she  had  told  him,  "If 
you  don't  want  to  miss  out  on  good  things, 
you  must  be  on  time."  He  made  a  solemn 
promise  to  himself  that  never  again  would 
he  be  late  and  miss  out  on  things.  And 
do  you  know,  he  has  kept  that  promise. 
He  has  never  missed  anything  since 
then,  for  he  is  always  five  minutes  early 
wherever  he  goes. 

MORONI  KEPT  HIS  PROMISE 
Lesson  6.    For  February  13,  1944 

Objective : 

To  learn  how  Joseph  Smith's  prompt- 
ness and  the  punctuality  of  the  Angel 
Moroni  have  affected  our  lives. 

Re[.erences: 

See  January  9,  1944  references. 

Suggestions : 

"The  use  of  clocks  or  calendars  through- 
out this  month's  lessons  is  an  extremely 
easy  method  of  impressing  a  sense  of 
time  upon  the  children.  Be  sure  that 
these  are  large  enough  for  everyone  to 
see,  and  that  the  children  know  how  to 
interpret  them. 
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The  objective  can  best  be  accomplished 
by  answering  the  question,  "Where 
would  our  church  be  today  if  Joseph 
Smith  had  gone  to  the  Hill  Cumorah  on 
October  22d,  or  at  Christmas  Time?" 
What  would  have  happened  if  the  Angel 
Moroni  had  not  kept  his  promise?  Stress 
the  influence  of  the  church  on  all  of  our 
lives  and  discuss  the  differences  we  would 
feel  if  it  had  never  been  organized;  i.e., 
pioneers  would  never  have  come  to  Utah, 
we  would  not  have  any  Sunday  School  to 
come  to,  children  could  not  learn  the  true 
gospel  of  Jesus,  etc. 

A  BROKEN  PROMISE 
Lesson  7.  For  February  20,  1944 

Objective: 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  promptness 
and  of  keeping  our  word. 

References : 

See  January  9,  1944  references. 

Suggestions : 

A  broken  promise  looms  large  in  the 
life  of  every  child.  Discuss  with  your 
group  experiences  in  their  own  lives 
where  a  broken  promise  has  caused  suf- 
fering. Impress  upon  them  the  conse- 
quences of  Joseph  breaking  his  promise 
to  the  Angel  Moroni  and  of  Martin  Har- 
ris breaking  his  promise  to  Joseph. 

JOSEPH  AND  OLIVER  BAPTIZED 
Lesson  8.     For  February  27,  1944 

Objective'. 

To  learn  of  the  origin  of  baptism  in 


our  church  and  create  enthusiasm  for  the 
time  when  we,  too,  can  be  baptized. 
References : 

See  January  9,   1944  references. 

Suggestions : 

When  I  eight  years  of  age  shall  be 
A  servant  of  God  too  will  say, 
"Come  now  and  be  baptized  to  Him 
And  all  his  laws  obey." 

Oh,  then  shall  I  be  born  again 
And  join  His  happy  hosts. 
And  through  the  priesthood's  power 
Receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
— From  Little  Stories  In  Song 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

{Continued  Irom  page  638) 

quarter  of  the  year  a  schedule  is  drawn 
up  by  the  Superintendency  for  the  com- 
ing three  months.  This  is  then  duplicated 
and  a  copy  put  into  the  hands  of  every 
oflFicer  and  teacher.  It  sets  forth  in  de- 
tail assignments  for  each  Sunday — who 
is  to  conduct,  who  is  to  give  the  inspira- 
tional talk,  who  is  to  lead  in  prayer,  the 
names  of  classes  responsible  for  the  23/^ 
minute  talks  and  the  Sacramental  Gem. 

Every  officer  and  teacher  takes  a  turn 
on  a  regularly  rotating  schedule.  Each 
knows  in  advance  when  he  is  to  be  called 
on.  The  result: — no  confusion  Sunday 
morning,  no  Saturday  night  phone  calls, 
no  one  forgetting  and  unprepared;  rather 
an  inspirational  meeting — a  spiritual  con- 
ditioning influence  that  makes  itself  evi- 
dent in  the  school  which  follows. 


AN  ANTI-TOBACCO  SLOGAN 

Since  the  tobacco  interests  in  America  always  have  a  slogan 
for  their  "cause,"  and  since  they  try  so  hard,  with  not  a  little 
success,  to  impose  their  slogans  on  the  youth,  particularly,  of  our 
land,  it  might  not  be  a  bad  thing  for  us  to  use  in  our  churches 
a  counter  slogan,  a  sentence  from  one  of  the  Revelations  of  the 
Lord  to  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith.    It  is  this,  slightly  abridged: 

TOBACCO    IS    NOT    GOOD    FOR 

MAN,  BUT  FOR  BRUISES  AND  SICK 

CATTLE.    (89:8) 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1944 

PROMPTNESS  AND 

PUNCTUALITY 

L  In  our  Everyday  Home 

Value  of  being  prompt  and  punctual 
in  our  everyday  home. 
In  our  Community 
Value  of  being  prompt  and  punctual 
in  our  community. 
In  our  Sunday  Home 
Value  of  being  prompt  and  punctual 
in  our  Sunday  Home. 
In  our  Heavenly  Father's  Plan 
The  planets  are  prompt  and  punc- 
tual, r 


II 


III 


IV 


NOAH  AND  HIS  FAMILY  GET 
THE  ARK  READY  ON  TIME      . 

Lesson  5,  For  February  6,  1944 

Objectiv^e: 

To  show  that  promptness  and  punc' 
tuality  are  necessary  in  many  home  situa- 
tions, for  they  help  greatly  in  maintain- 
ing order  and  peace. 

Life  Lessons  for  Little  Ones,  page  116. 
Genesis  6:5-22;  7;  8;  9:1-17. 

Suggested  Activities', 

Children  might  pair  off  as  horses,  chick- 
ens, elephants  and  various  animals.  One 
child  could  be  Noah,  who  quietly  takes 
the  animals  pair  by  pair  and  puts  them 
in  a  place  designated  as  the  ark.  Ihe 
teacher  may  talk  as  the  activity  progress- 
es emphasizing  that  Noah  worked  hard 
to  get  the  animals  in  the  ark  on  time. 


Songx 

"The  Clock; 


Primary  Song  Book. 


PROMPTNESS  SAVED  THE 

ISRAELITES  AT  THE  RED  SEA 

Lesson  6.    For  February  13.  1944 

Objective: 

To  teach  children  that  promptness  in 
obeying  the  laws  of  our  community  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  develop  as  needed 
members  of  that  society. 

i^e/erences; 

Exodus  5:104;  7:14-25;  8:1-15;  12;  14; 
Bible  and  Church  History  Stories,  pages 
96-101   (Primary  Department). 

Suggested  Activities '. 

Children  might  quietly  prepare  for  a 
long  journey,  pretending  to  gather  all  of 
their  belongings  together.  One  child 
could  represent  Moses  as  the  leader. 
Teacher  could  retell  some  of  the  story 
while  children  dramatize  it. 

Song*. 

"Do  What  Is  Right,"  Sunday  School 

Song  Book. 


PRESIDENT  WOODRUFF  ACTS 

PROMPTLY 

Lesson  7.    For  February  20,  1944 

Objective'. 

Being  prompt  in  arriving  at  Sunday 
School  helps  us  show  our  gratitude  for 
the  peace  and  beauty  we  enjoy  there. 

References: 

Leaves  \From  My  ]ourn&t.  Chapter 
XXVI  (Wilford  Woodruff);  Bible  and 
Church  History  Stories  pages  98-100 
( Primary  Department ) . 

{Continued  on  page  643 j 
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LESSONS  FOR  FEBRUARY,  1944 

THE  BIRTHDAY  EXCURSION 
Lesson  6,    For  February  6,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  some  community  situations 
that  require  promptness  and  punctuality. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  of  public  conveyances.  Black- 
board,  chalk,   clocks,   or  watches. 

Lesson  Development: 

Conversation  -  discussion.  Discuss 
clocks.  What  for?  To  tell  us  right  time 
to  do  things — when  to  eat,  go  to  sleep, 
catch  the  car,  bus  or  train  —  what  time 
Sunday  School  starts,  etc.  If  we  are  not 
on  time  public  conveyances  go  without 
us.  Sunday  School  starts  without  us. 
Discuss  what  you  have  in  your  commun- 
ity that  starts  promptly. 
Story : 

"The  Birthday  Excursion"  exemplifies 
need  for  all  to  be  on  time.  Adapt  details 
to  situations  and  conditions  in  your  own 
community. 


JESUS  FINDS  THE  LOST  LAMB 
Lesson  7.     For  February  13,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  Sunday  Home  situations 
that  require  promptness  and  punctuahty. 

Tools  of  Teaching: 

Pictures  No.   10,  No.  14.  Cradle  Roll 
Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Talk  about  your  own  Sunday  School. 
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What  is  done  there.  Do  some  of  these 
things  again,  e.g.  Sing,  etc.  To  have 
time  to  do  all,  Sunday  School  must  start 
on  time.  Show  children  on  clock  you 
have  brought  where  hands  are  pointing 
when  it  is  time  for  Sunday  School  to 
start. 

Story : 

"Jesus  Finds  the  Lost  Lamb"  is  used 
to  show  what  happened  to  a  little  lamb 
who  failed  to  be  prompt. 


THE  BIRDS  BROUGHT  FOOD  TO 

ELIJAH 

Lesson  8.     For  February  20,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  a  few  situations  in  which 
animals  and  birds  are  prompt  and  punct- 
ual. 

Tools  o/  Teaching: 

Picture  No.  6,  Cradle  Roll  Set.  Black- 
board, chalk.  Picture  No,  96,  Nursery- 
Kindergarten-Primary  Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Conversation  -  discussion.  Build  the 
development  of  your  lesson  around  the 
birds  in  your  community.  Discuss  their 
promptness  in  going  to  sleep  at  night, 
awakening  in  the  morning,  getting  the 
food  for  their  babies,  etc.,  the  going  south 
in  Fall  and  returning  in  the  Spring.  Oth- 
er animals  or  birds  may  be  used  to  illus- 
trate these  points. 

Song: 

"I'll  Be  on  Time,"  page  9,  Little  Stor- 
ies In  Song. 
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Story : 

The  promptness  and  punctuality  of  the 
birds  in  bringing  food  to  EHjah  kept  him 
well  fed. 


THE  CHILDHOOD  OF  JESUS 
Lesson  9.    For  February  27,  1944 

Objective: 

To  discover  some  of  the  things  that 
make  homes  beautiful. 

Tools  o[  Teaching: 

Pictures  of  families,  especially  those 
with  small  children.  Picture  No.  11, 
Nursery-Kindergarten- Primary  Set. 

Lesson  Development: 

Conversation  -  discussion.  Show  pic- 
tures of  children  doing  things  that  are 
familiar  to  the  children  in  your  group. 


Discuss  with  them  the  things  that  they 
know  how  and  like  to  do.  Which  of  all 
these  things  helps  to  make  their  home 
more  beautiful.  Nursery  children  can 
water  plants,  pick  up  papers,  dust  furni- 
ture, etc. 

Song: 

"Jesus,  Friend  of  Little  Children,"  page 
23,  Songs  For  Little  People,  Danielson 
and  Conant. 

"Father  and  Mother's  Care,"  page  24, 
Little  Stories  In  Song. 

"Busy  Carpenters,"  page  66,  Song 
Stories  [or  the  Kindergarten,  Patty  Hill. 

Story : 

During  Jesus'  childhood  He  did  many 
things  to  assist  Joseph  in  his  carpenter 
shop.  Some  of  the  things  they  made  were 
to  be  used  in  their  home  to  make  it  more 
beautiful  and  comfortable. 
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Supplementary  Story: 

Tell  the  story  of  "The  Baby  Chickens," 
page  1,  Fi[ty  Stories  For  the  Bedtime 
Hoar  by  Margaret  W.  Eggleston.  Em- 
phasize that  the  chickens  learned  to  be 
prompt  in  doing  as  they  were  asked. 

Song:  • 

"Never  Be  Late,"  Sunday  School  Song 
Book. 


NOAH  AND  HIS  FAMILY  LEAVE 
THE  ARK 

Lesson  8.     For  February  27,  1944 

Objective: 

To  show  that  all  plants  that  Heavenly 
Father  has  given  us,  awaken  promptly. 
This  is  so  because  it  is  Heavenly  Father's 
plan  that  ALL  things  in  His  universe 
should  be  prompt  and  punctual. 


References: 

Use  lesson  development  suggested  in 
Manual  Life  Lesson  for  Little  Ones, 
pages  165-168;  Genesis  Chap.  8;  9:1-17. 

Suggested  Activities : 
•  Children  could  pair  off  as  Noah  and 
his  wife  and  his  sons  and  their  wives  and 
prepare  tO'  leave  the  ark.  Some  children 
might  want  to  be  animals  leaving  the  ark. 
One  child  might  even  go  first,  represent- 
ing the  dove  that  Noah  sent. 

Song: 

"God's  Work,"  page  16,  Little  Stories 
in  Song. 

Supplementary  Story: 

"The  Bell  and  The  Corn,"  page  115, 
Fifty  Stories  For  The  Bedtime  Hour  by 
Margaret  W.  Eggleston. 
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MORE  SEVERE 

Copper:  "Ever  pinched  for  speeding 
too  fast,  before?" 

Quipper:  "No,  brother,  but  I've  been 
slapped!" 

SOME  DIFFERENCE 

Customer:  "Remember  that  cheese  you 
sold  me  yesterday?" 

Grocer:  "Yes,  siree." 

Customer:  "Did  you  say  it  was  im- 
ported or  deported  from  Switzerland?" 
— adapted  from  U.S.S.  Trojan  Sea-Horse 

HER  DEFECTS 

Groom:  "Now  that  we're  married,  per- 
haps you'll  permit  me  to  point  out  a  few 
of  your  defects?" 

Unbridled  Bride:  "It  won't  be  neces- 
sary. I  know  them  too  well.  They  kept 
me  from  getting  a  better  man  than  you." 

(Bagology)    adapted 

COMMISSION? 

"Why  did  you  give  that  checkroom 
girl  a  dollar  tip?" 

"Look  at  the  swell  hat  she  gave  me." 
— U.S.S.  Concord  Minute  Man 

LONDON  FOG 

Three  women  were  riding  home  aboard 
a  two-decker  London  bus. 

"My,  it's  windy  up  here,"  came  the  first 
Cockney  comment. 

"No,  it  isn't  Wednesday;  it's  Thurs- 
day," chimed  in  another. 

And  with  that,  the  third  lady  chirped, 
"I'm  thirsty,  too.  Let's  get  off  at  the 
next  stop  and  get  a  drink." 

— Balance  Sheet,  adapted 
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BARGAIN  OFFER 

"If  you  refuse  me,  darling,  I  shall  never 
love  another." 

"That  last  part  is  okey  with  me.  But 
what  I  want  to  know  is,  will  it  hold  good 
if  I  accept?" 

PARADOX 

This  is  a  funny  world. 

Its  w^onders  never  cease; 

All  "civilized"  people  are  at  war, 

All  savages  are  at  peace. 

— Christian  Herald 

RARE  BIRD 

"The  mule,"  wrote  a  schoolboy,  "is  a 
hardier  bird  than  the  goose  or  the  turkey, 
and  different.  He  wears  his  wings  on 
the  side  of  his  head.  He  has  two  legs  to 
walk  with,  two  more  to  kick  with,  is  aw- 
ful backward  about  going  forward." 
— Balance  Sheet,  adapted 

WHOSE  CHOICE? 

Ima  Suitor:  "Which  would  you  advise 
me  to  marry,  a  brilliant  woman,  or  a 
beautiful  one?" 

Reddy  Retorter:  "Well,  it's  hard  to 
say.  A  brilliant  woman  should  know  bet- 
ter. Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  a  beautiful 
woman  could  do  better." 

"SCHOOL  THY  FEELINGS!" 

A  school  teacher  was  recently  hailed 
before  a  police  court  judge  for  going 
through  a  stop  sign.  She  explained  she 
was  hurrying  to  school,  and  then  asked 
for  an  immediate  dismissal  of  her  case. 

"So  you're  a  school  teacher,  are  you?" 
the  judge  said,  sternly.  "This  fills  a  long- 
standing ambition  of  mine."  Then  he 
thundered,  "You  sit  right  down  at  that 
table  over  there  and  write  'I  went  through 
a  stop  sign'  500  times." 
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NEW   EDITION   NOW   AVAILABLE 
75  cents  each,  $7.50  dozen 


DESERET   BOOK   COMPANY 

44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
"THE  BOOK  CENTER  OF  THE  INTERMOUNTAIN  WEST" 


"L.  D.  S.  TRAINING  PAYSl" 

JhsL  CDsunanjcL 

IS  ALWAYS  BETTER 
FOR  TRAINED  WORKERS 

The  better  the  training,  the  greater  the 
opportunity — now,  while  war  is  on,  and 
tomorrow,   when  reconstruction  begins. 

If  you  are  not  working,  attend  our  regu- 
lar day  school.  It  will  help  you  prepare 
for  excellent  employment.  If  you  are 
working,  evening  classes  will  help  you 
qualify  for  more  secure  employment  .  .  . 
higher  pay  .  .  .  promotion. 

New  students  may  enter  now.  Write 
for  information. 

L  D.  S.  Business  College 

70  North  Main  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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SEARS,  ROEBUCK  &  CO. 

Main  at  Broadway  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Dial  4-7861 


FOR  STOKER,  FURNACE, 
STOVE  OR  GRATE, 

THE  COAL  TO  BURN  IS 

Gastle  Gate 

Call  Your  Local  Castle  Gate  Dealer 

UTAH  FUEL  CO. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


Glade 's  Pink  &  Gold 

Chocolates 


An  ideal  gift  for  all  occasions — Glade's  Pink 
and  Gold  Chocolates — one  or  two  pound  boxes. 
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Order  Now  .  .  .  Your  Dealer  Will  Serve  You 


POPEYE 
CLUB 

CARTOONS        TWO  FEATURES 

THRILLING  SERIALS 

PRIZES  GALORE 

COMEDIES 

• 

POPEYE  CARTOONS 

• 

Every  Saturday  Morning  at 

10  a.m. 

Kids  10c 

* 

Capitol  Theatre 


UESDAYS 
KSL-7:30P.M. 
REPORT  TO  m 
NATION" 


An  OuUUnding  National' 

Program   oi   Dramatized 

News. 


BROUGHT  TO  YOU  BY 
UTAH  POWER  &  LIGHT  CO. 


i 


LET  FLOWERS 
SPEAK  FOR  YOU 

L^ownlat  ^iovuef  >,J^oii5e 

ZJke  u4om,e  of  the    l/flcedt  Zriowefd 

870  E.  9th  South        Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Dial  5-3221 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 
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Mottum 


36  East  7th  South  Street 

Salt  Lake  City 

Dial  4-6528 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  INSTRUCTOR 


RTEPHEW    L.    KlCHAilOS 
CHUKCH  OFF  ICE 
CiTY 
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